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SYRACUSE AGENTS 
GFT RESULTS WITH 
INSURANCE CLUBS 


Principally Engaged in Seeing That 
Nothing is Put Over in Auto 
Insurance 








GLENN H. JOHNSON PRESIDENT 





Daily Papers Work With Agents; 
Locals Prove That Co-operation 
is Good Thing 


Glenn H. Johnson, of Syracuse, has 
been elected president of the Insur- 
ance Agents’ Club of Syracuse. Other 
Officers are as follows: Milton H. 
Northrup, vice-president; C. H. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer; Warren E. Day, 
chairman of executive committee. 
Other members of executive committee 
are: Messrs. Willet R. Brown, Charles 
B. Gere, Carroll D. Knapp and Donald 
Armstrong. 

Superintendent Stoddard is to attend 
the April mecting of the club. 

Active Executive Committee 

There have been a aumber of meet- 
ings of the executive committee of the 
Syracuse Club and various subjects 
have been discussed and acted upon. 
Early in the year it waa discovered that 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation was active in the vicinity of 
Syracuse and efforts were made to se- 
ture information regarding its propo- 
sition to protect members from the in- 
roads of this kind of competition. It 
has been a source of gratification to 
Members o° the executive committee 
that some members of the organization 
have co-operated in every way, even to 
possible financial loss to themselves, 
they being the representatives of com- 
panies furnishing the indemnity for the 
dealers’ association. 


Universal Auto Service Corporation 
Another form of policy which has 
been investigated by the insurance 
agents’ executive committee was that 
furnished by the Universal Auto Serv- 
lee Corporation and members were cir- 
tularized as to just what their contract 
tovered and feel that this information 
Was of great benefit to the club and to 
thers who had made inquiry of the 
agents regarding the protection which 
Was promised by the Auto Service Cor- 
Doration. 
Interview Superintendent About 
Brokers 
The ever troublesome 





subject of 


brokers has received a great amount 
o attention from the committee and 
a special 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Agents know the value of Phoenix prestige and service | 
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of London 
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PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
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CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 
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The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 





OF IOWA 


Safety and Liberality 


Admitted 
Assets 
$12,431,725.00 
$44,995,738.00 


Insurance Company 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 


Insurance in 
Force 
$ 67,326,327.00 
$313,132,592.80 


For information regarding agencies 


Address: 


Home Office—Des Moines 
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LOCAL LIFE MEN 
HOLD ONE DAY 
SALES CONGRESS 


Cash Prizes for Best Selling Ideas in 
Session Presided Over By 
A. E. Patterson 








PROMINENT MEN IN TOWN 





Robert W. Moore, C. H. Langmuir and 
Others on Program; What Sales 
Analysis Included 





New York held its “One Day Sales 
Congress” yesterday at the Astor. To 
stimulate the flow of ideas eight cash 
prizes were offered in one feature of 
the session, which was an analysis of 
selling presided over by 
Major A. E. Patterson, manager of the 
Gotham agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety. This section of the program was 
divided into Sour groups as follows: 


processes 


1. Prospects and How | Get Them 

By advertising? 

By specializing on a. single 
b. married men 


men; 
without children; c., 
married men with children; d. self-sup- 
porting women. 

By securing prospects through your 
friends? 

By employing the so-called “endless 
chain” method? 

By the use of the telephone and how? 

What part of your time and when do 
you do your prospecting? 

2. The Approach 

What is the first thing you say when 
you come face to face with the pros- 
pect? 

How do you answer, “not interested?” 

How do you get by the so-called 
“secretary”? 

Have you an opening remark which 
does not reveal the nature of your 
business to the “secretary”? 

What do you say to the prospect who 
steps out of his private office and asks, 
“well, what do you want’? 

How do you arouse interest in the 
mind of your prospect, without saying 
that your business is life insurance? 

Do you use a business card? What 
does it state? 


3. The Selling Talk or Meeting 
Objections 
What reply do you make to 
“Can’t afford it” 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The CHICAGO EVENING POST will publish on April 14th, a special Health and Accident Insurance Review. Adver- 
tising copy should be received by April Ist, to insure good position. 


Partial Contents and Subjects To Be 
Touched Upon 


Complete review of the health and accident business growth in past few years, its need, 
demand, etc., from the small wage earner as well as the large salaried man. 


The modern health policies of today, compared with the limited health policies of a 
few years ago, etc. 


Rates quoted, showing cost of carrying full protection from $10 to $200 per week, de- 
scribing benefits, etc., and the great need of this protection. 


oe modern accident policy of today, also the non-cancellable policy for large sala- 
ried men. 


Special article as to the neglect of this branch of the insurance business by brokers 
and agents, easy to sell, why, etc., showing the money in it from year to year for the 
agent who will sell a minimum of only 100 policies a year. 


Report of Health and Accident Underwriters Convention 


Special articles by prominent health and accident company officials. 
Review of growth of the various health and accident companies. 
Statistics showing death by accidents caused by automobiles, etc., and various other 
statistics as to health and accident casualties. 
Address—Frank F. Loomis, 


Insurance Editor and Manager Business Department, 
Chicago Evening Post, 12 South Market Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Insurance Advertising in Chicago 


The Chicago Evening Post for the past three years has led all Chicago newspapers in insurance adver- 
tising, and in 1922 it carried more than five times as much as its nearest competitor. 


The Chicago Evening Post carried 76,390 lines more than all the other Chicago papers shown on the 
following list combined, both morning and evening. 


The Chicago Evening Post carried 131,343 lines more than all the other Chicago evening papers com- 
bined. Here are the figures: 


TE Cina ea 6 anal ick ie ewig ee ae meee 169,257 lines 
(| rere ee rere were tree roe 29,243 
ane ee Oe a. errr m9 => 
NS oh Chin OKs SERRE ep ode 9717 ™ 
fo ee eee ee ere ye Pe ey pe, ee oe 5,701 7 
SNE ns cad Wavdn das hanes neta anh cnas eae 22,496 “ 


It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper. Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, an Independent Audit Company. 
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Growth of Insurance 
Training School Idea 


SWEEPING THROUGH COUNTRY 








So Far Dr. G. M. Lovelace Has Taught 
About 1,100 Students, Represent- 
ing Fifty Companies 





The Life Insurance Training Course 
now being given at New York Univer- 
sity is a most striking concrete evi- 
dence of the extraordinary change that 
has come about, within a very brief 
period, in the attitude of life insurance 
men and women towards the question 
of preparation for soliciting life insur- 
ance clients. 

Four years ago comparatively little 
had been accomplished in vocational 
training for the field representatives of 
life insurance companies; and such 
courses aS were being given dealt es- 
pecially with technical details of insur- 
ance, generalities regarding the sales- 
man’s duties and inspirational material. 
There was very little in the way of 
organized curricula Sor systematically 
teaching the various phases of knowl- 
edge and practice involved in life under- 
writing. 

Training Spreads 

Then the course in life insurance 
salesmanship was organized at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology by 
John A. Stevenson and Griffin M. Love- 
lace under the auspices of the Life 
Agency Officers’ Association and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The Carnegie course has been 
attended by students from different 
parts of the country. 

While director at Carnegie Tech, Mr. 
Lovelace was asked to give the Car- 
negie course at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in the summers of 1921 and 
1922, respectively, under the auspices 
of the Northern California Life Under- 
writers’ Association and the Life In- 
surance Managers’ Club of Los Angeles. 

In the meantime, the educational 
idea was making such progress that 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City decided there shoula 
be a course in this city, and New York 
University agreed to start a Life Insur- 
ance Training course. Mr. Lovelace 
resigned his position as director of the 
Carnegie course, secured a competent 
faculty, and on October 3, 1922, the first 
class at New York University began its 
work, which was completed on Decem- 
ber 16. The second class started Jan- 
uary 3, 1923. Both classes were full 
on the opening day, the limit being 67 
students. The third class will begin 
on March 21, being limited to 66 stu- 
dents, making a total of 200 for the 
college year. 

Many enthusiastic statements have 
been made by New York managers and 
general agents regarding the results 
obtained by their representatives who 
have taken the course. The consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that the 
graduates of the first class are doing 
splendid work. One of the most inter- 
esting things we have heard is that 
the students are writing in the aggre- 
gate a large business while they are 
going to school. 

Since Dr. Lovelace began teaching in 
the first class at Carnegie Tech, he has 
taught a total of almost 1,000 students. 

ith his spring class at New York 
University and the 1923 summer course 
Which he will give at St. Louis, under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, the number of 
om pupils in life insurance salesman- 
Ship for the four full years since he 
egan the work will reach a total of 
Nearly 1,200. 

_Over fifty different life insurance 
Companies have been represented in 
this large body of students. 

Easy to Understand Interest 

OW easy it is to understand the tre- 
Mendous interest that is shown today 











Benjamin Franklin Talks 
About Two Chimneys 


Benjamin Franklin was a good business 
man. True enough he handled a lot of tricky 
side lines like flying kites, sitting around the 
I'rench Court in his everyday clothes, and 
founding the Saturday Evening Post; but he 


never lost sight of the value of money. 


“If you know how to spend less than 
you get,” he wrote, “you have the 
philosopher’s stone.” 


And: 


“Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain, but even while you live, ex- 
pense is certain. It is easier to build 


two chimneys than to keep one in 
fuel.” 


A chimney once built must be kept in fuel. 
No man has a right to assume obligations 
without providing for their permanent 
maintenance. Insurance provides the one 


way this can be done. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


fHlome Office, Tlewark, New Jersey 








in life insurance training courses, when 
we consider the influence exerted by 
this group of students, the majority of 
whom are doing good work. Many of 
them are, in turn, helping their own 
companies as instructors and directors 
of training courses. One of them is 
vice-president of an important com- 
pany. Quite a number have become 
managers, general agents and super- 
visors. 

Of course, not all of these thousand 
students have succeeded; nor do all 
medical, law and engineering students 
succeed. But it will be found, in the 
main, that the companies or agencies 
whose student representatives have 
failed, have, as a rule, not made judic- 
ious selections. Some have sent per- 
sons who were absolutely unqualified. 
The first step in training for any job 
is to select material that is suitable 
for training; and this is especially true 
in life insurance selling, in which quick 
results are expected by the managers 
and the companies. 

The life insurance agents of New 
York City and vicinity, as well as those 
who live within a reasonable distance 
of New York, should realize that in 
the Life Insurance Training Course at 
New York University they have a 
valuable opportunity of which they 
should take advantage. Not only those 
o: brief experience, but even those who 
have already had a certain measure of 
success, will find that during the eleven 
weeks of this course they can acquire 
practical methods and information that 
will enable them to make their work 
more remunerative and much more 
pleasant. 

It is said that one of the most fre- 
quent comments made by their clients 
to the men and women who have taken 
the New York University course is, 
“I have never before heard life insur- 
ance presented in such a clear and 
interesting way.” 


Make Good Records 


A number of the New York Univer- 
sity students are persons who have al- 
ready made enviable records; yet, 
these very men and women say the 
course has been of the greatest help 
to them. How much more, therefore, 
should this course mean to those who 
have not yet arrived; whose results 
are only mediocre; who have not_yet 
learned how to make their work de- 
lightful, because they have not learned 
how to make life insurance appear to 
prospects what it really is, viz., a liv- 
ing, human thing without which their 
economic lives and the plans they want 
to carry through cannot be protected 
with guarantees for the future. 

People who don’t know the facts may 
think of this course as being over- 
technical and theoretical. As a mat- 
ter of fact, its chief characteristic is 
that it deals principally with the hu- 
man element in li‘e underwriting and 
with practical methods of operation. 

The New York University Life Insur- 
ance Training course should be a big 
success. It fills a need of agents, man- 
agers, general agents and companies, 
and it should always have a long wait- 
ing list of applicants for admission. 
It has the best wishes of The Eastern 
Underwriter for a career of usefulness 
and success. 





ILLINOIS LIFE BUILDING PRIZE 

The Illinois Life Building in Chicago 
has been awarded a bronze placque as 
the most distinctive and practical archi- 
tectural achievement in the north cen- 
tral district during 1922. The award is 
made by the Lake Shore Trust & 
Savings Bank each year. The archi- 
tects of the building, Holabird & Roche, 
were awarded a medal. 





BALTIMORE MEETING 

Among those who made addresses at 
the March 12 meeting of the Baltimore 
Association of Life Underwriters were 
the following: A. O. Eliason, president 
of the National Association; James L. 
Madden, manager of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and J. K. Voshell. 
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Carnegie Developing 
Agency Supervisors 


NEW COURSE STARTS APRIL 16 





Will Run for Six Weeks; List of 
Subjects; School Has Strong 
Faculty 
Developing agency supervisors is the 
purpose of an entirely new course an- 
nounced by the School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. The course in 
agency supervision and training will 
be given for six weeks from April 16 
to May 26. This is a new idea and its 
utility is sure to be watched by insur- 
ance men all over the country. Ac- 
cording to the announcements, the ma- 
terial in this course has been gathered 
from men in the field, and it empha- 
sizes that it has not been evolved out 
of preconceived opinions, nor compiled 

from theoretical treatises. 

A detailed analysis of a supervisor’s 
activities was first procured by com- 
bining the results of hundreds of 
thorough interviews, with agency offt- 
cers, managers and field men. The 
result was the picture of an ideal sup- 
ervisor. The claim is made that the 
course is grounded on successful prac- 
tice. It is the joint product of seven 
men who have spent several months in 
finding out just what ought to be in- 
cluded and excluded, to accomplish the 
most possible in six weeks time. 

The following subjects of instruction 
will be taught: (1) Seeking agents; 
(2) making contracts; (3) training the 
new agent; (4) developing the agent; 
(5) stimulating an agency; (6) social 
relations; (7) supervisor’s personal 
efficiency; (8) field practice in super- 
vision. These will be expounded 
through lectures, class discussions, 
observation of training methods in 
actual use and actual practice, under 
guidance, in coaching and supervising 
inexperienced salesmen. 

This special course will be conducted 
separately from the regular spring 
course of life insurance salesmanship, 
which opens two weeks earlier. The 
insurance school, a part of the division 
of co-operative research, under the dl- 
rection of Dr. W. V. Bingham, is in 
charge of Charles J. Rockwell, who was 
field supervisor with the Edward A. 
Woods company of this city for several 
years, and later superintendent of 
agents. The faculty consists of Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Curtis A. Hollings- 
worth, Dr. W. W. Charters and Dr. 
Cc. 8. Yoakum. 


GOING TO ST. LOUIS 
That City Secures New York University 

Faculty for Summer School; Un- 

derwriting Guarantors 

Following negotiations that began 
last summer, the St. Louis Life Under- 
writers’ Association have arranged 
with Griffin M. Lovelace, director of 
the Life Insurance Training Course at 
New York University, to hold a school 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship during 
the summer of 1923. 

Enrollments for the school are now 
being completed, and it has been de- 
cided to open the school on Monday, 
June 11. The course will run for nine 
weeks, and will be the same as the 
course now being given by the faculty 
of the New York University Life Insur- 
ance Training Course. It will be re- 
membered that in the summers of 1921 
and 1922 Mr. Lovelace, then director 
of the school at Carnegie Tech, con- 
ducted summer schools at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, respectively, 
with the assistance of the Carnegie 
Tech faculty. 

The trustees of the St. Louis summer 
schocl are Messrs. Warren C. Flynn, 
general agent of the Massachusetts 


Mutual, E. J. Berkley, manager of the 
Phoenix; Ira W. Fischer, of the North- 
western, and Jay Allen Fiske, a man- 
ager of the Aetna Life, all of St. Louis. 
The underwriting guarantors of the 
summer school represent the following 
companies: 

Aetna Life, Central States, Colum- 
bian National, Connecticut Mutual, 
Equitable Life, Fidelity Mutual, Frank- 
lin Life, Guardian Life, John Hancock, 
Home Life, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Missouri State Life, Mutual Benefit, 
National Life of Vermont, New York 
Life, Northwestern Mutual, Penn Mut- 
ual, Phoenix Mutual, Provident Mutual, 
Prudential Life, Reliance Life, Stan- 
dard Life. 





L. J. DOUGHERTY HERE 
President of American Life Convention 
Tells of Good Work Done by Im- 

pairments Bureau 








Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
American Life Convention, is in New 
York this week. His last public ap- 
pearance before insurance men was 
when he addressed the Medical Section 
of the convention at its meeting at 
Chattanooga, when he said: 

“Your organization has functioned 
well for thirteen years and has been 
directed by many of the same far- 
sighted men who founded the Medical* 
Section in 1910. Secretary, Dr. F. L. 
B. Jenney, has held such office from 
the date of its organization. The chair- 
men have been elected from year to 
year and a list of them would include 
many of the ablest and best known 
Medical Directors of our companies, 
beginning with Dr. Amand Ravold at 
that time the medical director of the 
Missouri State Life and closing this 
year with Dr. Crawford of the Cedar 
Rapids Life. 

“The Bureau of Impairments that 
has been handled by this Section 
closed its career with 60,000 impair- 
ments annually. The creation of this 
Bureau made it possible for American 
Life Convention companies to secure 
the impairments of the M I B by dis- 
tricts, It may be truthfully said that 
until the Medical Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention was organized 
there was no medical insurance litera- 
ture available to the Medical Directors 
of the younger companies. Your Medi- 
cal Directors Section has attracted in- 
terest and friendly co-operation of the 
Medical Directors of the older com- 
panies from year to year, and the 
interchange afforded by the meeting 
among the medical directors them- 
selves has. been of untold) advantage 
to the business of life insurance and to 
the individual medical directors.” 





Between the great things we cannot 
do and the small] things we will not 
do, the danger is that we shall do 
nothing.—Theodore Monod. 





Did you ever notice that the knocker 
is always on the outside?—The Broad- 
caster. 

















GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 














Insurance as Seen By 
Canada Trust Officer 


SHOULD SUPPLEMENT 





ESTATES 


Has Never Seen Wills Work Out As 
Men Making Them Wanted 
Them To 





When a trust company officer writes 
an article or makes an address about 
insurance he is sure to say something 
interesting. J. A. Stewart president 
and general manager of the Corpora- 
tion Security Co., of Toronto, made an 
address recently before Canadian in- 
surance men, his subject being “Life 
Insurance and Estates.” In part he 
said: 

“A trust officer who has ever had 
any experience along these lines will 
tell you that life insurance is one of 
the finest developments in recent years. 
Probably some of you feel it is hard to 
sell monthly income insurance to men 
of estates of $200,000 or $500,000 who 
have put their affairs in the hands of 
a trust company. In such cases the 
agent is treading on dangerous ground 
when he tells that man that he 
shouldn’t have placed his estate with a 
Trust Company, for no man likes to be 
told that he has made an error in 
judgment, In selling that man you 
should sell him insurance and have it 
placed over to the Trust company so 
that it fits in with his general program 
for the administration of his estate. 
The life insurance would probably 
make a very small portion of the total 
so the wisdom of this procedure is ap- 


parent. Many agents, however, fail on 
this account. 


Supplementing Estates with Life 
Insurance 

“For a man with considerable estate 
it is wise for him to supplement it with 
life insurance, thus filling in, for it may 
be that the income from their estates 
will not always keep up due to the fact 
that the man removed most often 
causes considerable loss. TI have never 
yet found the will that worked out as 
the man thought it would and I have 
looked over hundreds of estates. No 
executor can take the exact place of 
the principal. As an illustration con- 
sider this estate. 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








Inventory showed that the estate 
consisted of— 

Business (Book value) .... $100,000 
WRMUTARGO: 6 i ccserewecinse deeds 30,000 
OE 2 52,000 
MPCUIS 856 chavee. oh 8 oa -avacereonwaigrele 20,000 
WMS ie hace er cioratatnerere oa ars 28,000 
yo) Rae ete ae ER REST 22,000 
Personal effects ........... 8,000 
COMM TH TAH goed oc cece once 5,000 

Total $265,000 


The provisions of the will stated 
that after all just debts had been paid, 
etc., and the succession duties paid 
from the estate proper that $25,000 was 
to be given to each of four children 
which took $100,000, the residue was 
left to the wife from which she was to 
draw an income for life. This looks 
like a very equitable settlement. How- 
ever, this is the way it worked out— 


Business sold netted ...... $71,000 
Life Insurance at par ...... 30,000 
Real Estate at par ........ 52,000 
MSO, WOR 6iko:s s.oieine-e dp sieare 20,000 
RUIN Se) ah Adie ove oc Weta 14,000 
Lol, Seni oe te eae EO RAC 22,000 
Personal effects .......... 8,000 
MBE so eerie int oar 5,000 

$222,000 


Which is $222,000 against $265,000. 
“When it came to the administration 
of the estate it resulted as follows: 
Special bequests (children). $100,000 
Succession duties, adminis- 
tration fees and legal ex- 


BONO ie 6 0 ducer wee ta ee 26,640 
1 ene a ea ge 9,800 
Other expenses, including 

last sickness, funeral, etc.. 5,000 


$141,440 

“This would leave a net estate of 
$80,560 for the widow. There was no 
mismanagement, no losses, except un- 
der ordinary conditions. 

“The next problem came in finding 
the money to pay the $141,000. The 
business had given $71,000, the Insur- 
ance $30,000, and the bonds $20,000, 
making $121,000 leaving $20,000 to pro- 
vide. To raise this it was necessary 
to mortgage practically all the real es- 
tate of $52,000; the widow was there- 
fore left with a mortgaged home, some 
stocks with only some of these paying 
income, with personal effects and very 
little, if any, source of personal income. 
It was necessary therefore to sell the 
home and some of the personal effects 
so that what the man considered he 
was doing in the way of providing for 
his wife and family was very far from 
what it turned out to be. However, if 
he had had $20,000 more of life insur- 
ance it would have saved the whole 
situation. People need this life insur- 
ance reserve. Life insurance men have 
the solution in their power.” 


Total 





SUGGESTS MORE POWER 

A, M. Best says about the Niagara 
Life: “A review of the situation as a 
whole suggests the desirability of 
giving to the superintendent of insur- 
ance, by express statutory provision, the 
power to temporarily assume, without 
assigning any reason, joint control with 
the management of the assets of any 
domestic insurance corporation when- 
ever, in the opinion of the superinten- 
dent, such joint control would contri- 
bute to the safety of the policyholders 
or the minority stockholders. The 


necessary procedure under section 63 
is too slow to permit the quick action 
which may be imperative to save 4 
company.” 
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Chief Justice Taft’s 
Tribute to C. D. Norton 


BRILLIANT AND HIGH-MINDED 








Tells Why He Picked Insurance Man 
to Enter Official Family 
When President 





Chief Justice William H. Taft, of the 
Supreme Court, wrote a letter to the 
New York “Times” on Saturday in 
which he gave his estimate o£ the late 
Charles D. Norton, the financier who 
yas a director in both the Equitable 
and the Great American Fire insurance 
companies, and who at one time was a 


general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual. Justice Taft said: 
Your just and appreciative editorial 
won the loss the community has sus: 
tained in the death of Charles D. Nor- 
ton leads me to ask a place in your 
columns for a little fuller reference to 
what he did for the public in the course 
of a very busy life. Mr. Norton work- 
ed his way through Amherst and began 
lite with the discipline of overcoming 
the obstacles of poverty. By his en- 
ergy and foresight he strengthened and 
enlarged the agency of the Northwest- 
em Life Insurance Company in Chica- 
go. His interest was catholic, his 
mind constructive, his energy intense, 
and his vision broad and confident. He 
made himselS known among business 
men in Chicago by these marked traits. 
He naturally foregathered with those 
like him in that hive of forward-looking 
men, and so threw himself into what 
then seemed the impossible task of re- 
building Chicago on a proper plan, but 
which is now at hand. He had not 
only a natural love of art and the 
beautiful, but he had also the practical 
knowledge of how things are done, 
which made him a most valuable par- 
ticipant in any such movement. His 
standing was high in Chicago, so that 
Franklin MacVeagh, as Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1909, brought him to 
our school of financial training of the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, 
a school that has graduated many into 
success and usefulness. Vanderlip, 
Keep, Hilles and Leffingwell are some 
of them. Norton there disclosed his 
ability in organization, and I called him 
fo the position of secretary to the 
President in 1910. 
Efficiency and Economy Commission 
It was he who suggested to me and 
made possible the forming of the Effi- 
clency and Economy Commission. He 
was the guiding spirit in that effort at 
telorm from which came the present 
adoption of a budget system in the Na- 
tional Government. 
Mr. Norton, after leaving office, be- 
came active in establishing a Bureau 
of Research on a private foundation to 
assist the Government by disinterested 
‘xamination and report upon better 
methods. Such a bureau is now func- 
tioning with most beneficial results in 
Washington. He was one of the prime 
movers in its creation. 
From its early beginning Mr. Nor- 
ton was active in aiding the develop. 
ment of the American Red Cross. He 
Was one of the three or four who 
a in its inner circles with Henry 
i, em and spent all their energies 
—" Ing it what it was during the 
I heed not more than mention Mr. 
te service as an officer of the 
ie oundation and in the city plan- 
or the Greater New York. 
en pring’ left the office of secre- 
President e? I resident to become vice- 
Sin te the First National Bank of 
Georre ~y and an associate of 
Baker _", Baker and George F. 
lalerests or tt the conduct of the great 
Vas ititens ee and at his death 
company . i its affiliated security 
all the 1 is remarkable that, with 
- € burden of business and finan- 
“lal work that thes sitions ; 
entailed. h “se positions must have 
»1€ was able to devote so much 








time to disinterested and unpaid pub- 
lic service. He was a cultured, ‘high- 
minded, patriotic American citizen and 
gentleman. He had real brilliancy and 
genius ‘or progressive constructive 
tasks, and a strong sense of responsi- 
bility prompting devotion of his tal- 
ents to the public interest. I knew him 
and loved him but I do not think this 
circumstance impairs my judgment of 
him. He was but fifty-three, with a 
pregnant future, when death overtook 
him. He will be greatly missed. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 8, 1923. 





CHARLES J. JOACHIM DIES 





Well-Known Brooklyn John Hancock 
Superintendent Passes Away Sud- 
denly; Brother of B. Joachim 





Charles J. Joachim, superintendent 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life in 
one of its Brooklyn districts, died sud- 
denly on March 6. Mr. Joachim has a 
brother, B. Joachim, who is superin- 
tendent of another district in Brook- 
lyn. Both agencies are among the 
leaders of the company and_ the 
brothers attended the recent meeting 
of the John Hancock superintendents 
at the home office. 

Mr. Joachim entered the company’s 
service in 1886 and nearly completed 
thirty-seven years continuous service. 
He was a superintendent for twenty- 
nine years. : 

Vice-President 
commenting 
said: 


Elbert H. Brock in 
oni Mr. Joachim’s death 


“His loyalty to his Company and his 
evident joy in the service, were dom- 
inant characteristics, and his unfailing 
courtesy and fairness merited and won 
universal respect.” 





WORK WITH STANDARD LIFE 
Bruce T. Work, of Columbus, Made 
Manager of Accident Department; 
Formerly With Continental 
Casualty 





Bruce T. Work, general agent in 
Columbus, Ohio, for the Continental 
Casualty, has joined the home office 
organization of the Standard Life of 
Pittsburgh, as manager of the accident 
and health department. Mr. Work first 
entered the insurance business in the 
Travelers office in Columbus writing 
accident and health business. Previous 
to that he had been with the Packard 
Motor Co, Mr. Work has had con- 
siderable agency organization expert- 


ence as he was special agent with the 
Travelers. 
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Guardian Life Makes 
Good Gains for Year 


SAVINGS 





IN MORTALITY HIGH 





President Heye Tells of Substantial 
Progress During Year; Mortgage 
Investments Increase 





The Guardian Life, of New York, had 
a fine year during 1922 when the com- 
pany issued paid-for business amount- 
ing to $35,422,225, bringing the total life 
insurance in force up to $206,310,800 at 
the close of the year. In a statement 
to the policyholders, president Carl 
Heye said that the mortality experi- 
enced by the company in 1922 was fav- 
Orable, being 56% of the expected ac- 
cording to the company’s mortality 
tables and resulting in a saving of more 
than $800,000 to policyholders. 

The rate of interest realized on the 
mean amount of invested funds in- 
creased from 5.33% to 5.43% during 
the year. Of the new investments, 
those on bond and mortgage aggregat- 
ing $2,813,000 were made at the aver- 
age rate of 6.14%; those in securities 
of $435,022 at 5.50%. 

It is thus shown that in its invest- 
ment policy, preference was given by 
the company to mortgage investments, 
owing to the generally better security 
and higher yield, and such investments 
now constitute more than 60% of the 
total invested assets, exclusive of 
policy loans. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that no interest was due 
and unpaid on any mortgage loan at 
the end of the year nor was any real 
estate either acquired or held under 
foreclosure. 

For the fourth successive year the 
board of directors of the company felt 





The Mutual 





Insurance Company 


of Newark, New Jersey 
was organized in 1845 and holds a perpetual charter. 


The policy forms of the Company have been evolved 
from a long and carefully observed experience. The 
idea conveyed by the words MUTUAL BENEFIT has 
been the guiding principle for 78 years in drafting the 
terms of Mutual Benefit policy contracts, which give 


maximum insurance service for minimum outlay. 
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Des Moines 
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President 














warranted in materially increasing the 
dividends to policyholders and the 
amount set aside for that purpose for 
the year 1923 and carried as a liability, 
namely $1,023,000, is larger than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
company. 

It further appears from the state- 
ment that the company’s surplus to 
policyholders increased $351,712 to $3,- 
142,000 and that the special reserve 
voluntarily set aside for contingencies 
increased $37,660 to $537,660, thus 
showing the company to be in an un- 
usually strong financial condition. 





OLD AGE PENSION SOUGHT 





La Guardia Says Criminals Conditions 
Much Better Than Those of Old 
People in Almshouses 
Congressman F. H. LaGuardia, of 
New York, in speaking in favor of a 
bill to provide for state old age pen- 
sions told the judiciary committee of 
the Connecticut legislature that such a 
bill would make possible the keeping 
together of families that otherwise 
would be separated through the mem- 
bers being sent to various institutions 

for paupers. 

The proposed bill, he said, was in 
keeping with the trend in legislation 
all over the country and would be just 
as satisfactory as workmen’s compen- 
sation and widows’ aid if it was 
adopted. At present criminals were 
getting better treatment than the aged. 
He said he had visited the state prison 
at Wethersfield, which was one of the 
best institutions of its kind and far 
better than Sing Sing. He also re- 
called a visit to the Tariffville alms- 
house about fifteen years ago. He de- 
scribed the place as “the most dismal 
and forlorn,” he had ever visited. 

Dr. John B. Andrews, of New York, 
secretary of the American Association 
“or Labor Legislation, said that old age 
pensions would enable old people to 
spend their declining years with their 
children rather than in almshouses. 





FEATURE NEW YORK 

The current issue of the Penn Mutual 
“News Letter” is entirely devoted to 
the New York agencies of the company. 
One group picture shows John C. Mc- 
Namara, Jr., and J. Elliott Hall, of the 
Hall & McNamara Agency. David B. 
Adler, office manager for Hall & Me- 
Namara is also shown. On another 
page are the photographs of I. William 
Brill and Charles I. Scott, of the Brill 
& Scott agency; also BE, G. McWilliam 


and Ben Hyde, sales manager ana 
office manager of the Brill & Scott 
General Agency. Other pictures are 


those of Maurice E. Goulden and A. R. 
Taylor. The new editor of the Penn 
Mutual “News Letter’ is Stewart An- 
derson, who will have charge of the 
company’s literary department. 





George E. Archibald, formerly of 
Sydney, N. S., has been appointed 
branch manager for the Canada Life 
Assurance Company for Nova Scotia 
with headquarters at Halifax. Mr. 
Archibald succeeds J. T. Wilson, who 
resigned to become president and man- 
aging director of the Maritime Life As- 
surance Company. 
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Insurance Magnitude 
And Responsibilities 


SERIOUS STUDY NECESSARY 





Old Days of “Hurrah Boys,” Hit or 
Miss, Are Gone, Says F. W. 
Tasney, Prudential 





One of the best-received talks made at 
the annual meeting of The Prudential 
superintendents, assistants and Ordinary 
managers, was that of Fred W,. Tasney, 
third vice-president. Some high points in 
the talk follow: 

During the war we became accus- 
tmed to thinking in millions and 
pilions rather than in thousands, and 
yet I question whether the mind clear- 
ly grasps the significance of the figures 
which spell the magnitude of this great 
business in which it is our good for- 
tune to be engaged. At the close of 
1922 there was in force in old line, or 
legal reserve companies alone, approxi- 
mately fifty billions of insurance, to 
which can be added not less than ten 
billions of fraternal insurance, repre- 
senting, therefore, over sixty billions 
o' life insurance coverage upon the peo- 
ple of the United States. When the 
reports for 1922 are completed they 
will probably show the greatest record 
in the history of the business, the total 
production exceeding nine billions of 
dollars, thus establishing a new high 
mark excelling that of 1920. This is 
the more remarkable because of the 
disturbed industrial conditions during 
part of the year, including the rail- 
roads and the coal industries, and, 
through them, more or less affecting 
every line of activity. 

Industrial Insurance Progress 

Particularly noteworthy is the prog- 
ress made by Industrial insurance. In- 
troduced into this country by The Pru- 
dential less than fifty years ago, issued 
by less than ten per cent of the life 
insurance companies, its growth has 
been so rapid that it now represents 
more than one-sixth of the total insur- 
ance in force of all companies. While 
life insurance has been gradually gain- 
ing in favor with the public for more 
than three-quarters of a century, it is 
only within the last decade and a half 
that there has been pronounced prog- 
ress, and the greatest gain has been 
since the World war. What are the 
feasons Sor this movement which has 
80 materially affected the production? 
Our minds revert at once to the im- 
petus given the business by the adop- 
tion of War Risk insurance, thus in 
effect placing the stamp of government 
approval upon the basic principle of 
life insurance and collateral thereto, 
the emphasis placed upon the individ- 
wal amounts to be carried, which was 
over four times that of the average 
bolicy in force of all companies. This 
official approval, if I may term it such, 
was followed by the terrible influenza 
‘pidemic, which stirred the nation to 
i's depths and caused men, old and 
young, to appreciate to a degree never 
before equalled the need for and value 
of life insurance protection. 

You will readily agree with me, how- 
“er, that the effects of the causes 
lamed have to a great extent worn 
of, and yet the applications continue 
to roll in in unprecedented volume. 

® must look further, therefore, for 
the real reasons ‘or the apparently 
great awakening on the part of the 
bublie, and the answer will be found, 
may in the more effective educa- 
Snes” the companies of their selling 
ot “a a, through them, education 

suring public. 


Grme of us recall distinctly the days 
Goon anyone could be an insurance 
sold am life insurance policies were 
the - most literally by the butcher, 
net aker and the candle-stick maker, 

Sverlooking the shoeshiner. Their 











to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
ve given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








knowledge of the business was on @ 
par with the Irishman who was asked 
if he could play the violin and who re- 
plied that he didn’t know, he had never 
tried. This was made possible by at 
least three conditions. First, many 
companies were not at all careful in 
the selection of their field represen- 
tatives. So true was this that when a 
man entered the life insurance busi- 
ness it was considered prima facie evi- 
dence that he had failed in other lines. 


Second, because of the few forms of 
policy contracts. Broadly speaking, 


they consisted of two forms, under one 
of which the insured paid premiums 
during life and the policy was paid 
at death. In other words, the insured 
had to “die to win,” as was the cur- 
rent expression. Under the other form 
the insured won if he lived a specified 
number of years or in the event of 
prior death. Both forms of contracts 
were conspicuous by the number of 
“thou shalt nots” which they contained 
and very few “thou cansts.” Third, 
because of the fact that policies in 
small amounts were the rule and those 
for even $25,000 or more were a seven 
days’ wonder. Men were written for 
the form of insurance preferred by the 
agent or which paid the largest com- 
missions and for amounts in keeping 
with the mental circum‘erence of the 
agent rather than the needs of the in- 
sured or his ability to pay. An insur- 
ance survey, an insurance budget, were 
as yet undreamed of. The insured 
lived two score, three score years, or 
more, and was gathered to his fathers, 
and his insurance paid in a lump sum 
was included with the rest of the es- 
tate and paid to the widow who, with- 
out previous experience in the hand- 
ling of money, was left to invest it 
wisely or lose it quickly as a matter 
more or less of luck. 


Conditions Changed 


All of these conditions have been 
radically changed within a few years. 
The companies are becoming more and 
more careful as to the selection of the 
men who are to represent them, real- 
izing that as a man is known by the 
company he keeps so a company is 
judged by the men it keeps. When the 
proper selection of the man is made 
then the process of education begins, 
so that the agent, having been chosen 
because of his honesty, integrity and 
intelligence, will not do violence to his 
company or the insuring public because 
of ignorance of the goods which he is 
selling. 


Policy 
fied in 


contracts have been simpli- 
the sense that conditions, so 
termed, have been largely removed, 
while, in turn, they have been im- 
measurably complicated because of the 
much broader risks assumed, and fur- 


ther, because of the multiplicity 0° 
policy forms issued by progressive 
companies. 


A Morgan, a Frick, a Woolworth dies, 
the need for ready cash to meet state 
and federal taxes immediately  pre- 
sents itself, and insurance promptly 
meets the demand with inheritance tax 
insurance. Corporations and private 
businesses are furnished shock absorb- 
ers in the form of business or partner- 
ship policies in the event of the death 
of the man or men upon whose ability 
rests the success of the enterprise. 
Widows and orphans have the insur- 
ance insured, affording an income for 
a period of years or for life through 
income or trust fund policies, definite 
provision is made for the education of 
the children by endowments maturing 


as the funds become necessary and as- 
sured in event of the prior death of 
the parent. 

Mortgages are cancelled through the 
use of policies of life insurance adapted 
to the needs of those burdened with 
the payments on a home. The factor, 
so long overlooked, of total disability 
rendering helpless the wage-earner, the 
head of the house, is now cared for 
through disability income provisions. 
Old age is partly robbed of its terrors 
through a series of attractive endow- 
ments maturing after a certain number 
of years or at a previously arranged 
for age. Bequests for relatives, 
friends, for town or church or college 
or favorite charity are simple of ar- 
rangement. Employers are enabled to 
cover all of the persons in plant or 
office or store at a low rate without 
reference to age or condition of health, 
thus assisting to bringing about more 
cordial relations between employer and 
employed. In brief, there are few con- 
tingencies of home or business life 
which cannot now be met and provided 
for through the medium of life insur- 
ance, and while this applies more par- 
ticularly to the ordinary, no less won- 
derful have been the advanced steps 
taken in the Industrial branch of the 
business. 

All of this is most interesting and 
illuminating, but the vital question is 
what are representatives of The Pru- 
dential going to do with all of these 
tremendously increased opportunities? 
In your hands lies the solution of the 
question which I have asked. Through 
you must go to the thousands of men 
composing your staffs these messages 
of inspiration and of opportunities of 
ever-increasing service. You should 
go back to your respective homes sold 
on the plans and ideas presented at 
this and succeeding meetings. If you 
have been sold on this Prudential 
service as we vision it, you will carry 
the message to your men and sell to 
them the worthwhile features o! this 
1923 campaign. You will repeat to 
them the stirring message of the presi- 
dent and his appeal to put across 100% 
the Service Call plan, the conservation 
of business in force, the securing by 
every man of that education and knowl- 
edge of his business and his contracts 
which will insure satisfactory returns 
to himself and the company and spread 


farther and farther the message of 
Prudential protection. 
Prudential men—and I speak more 


particularly for the moment to the In- 
dustrial representatives—have advan 
tages along this line not possessed ex- 
cept by a few other companies, in the 
holding of instructional and inspira- 
tional meetings at frequent intervals, 
and in which you can drive home in 
the most effective manner those things 
which will make of your staffs better 
insurance men. 

The old style “go get it Bill,” the 
hurrah rah! rah! days have passed, 
and today it is the serious study of 
the business, analysis of policy con- 
tracts, ability to fit the right policy to 
the prospect, which, coupled with en- 
thusiastic, persistent effort, is bringing 
home the bacon. 

Needless to say it is to you, my 
friends, that the company looks for re- 
sults, and to you, in turn, your men 
look for intelligent and up-to-the-minute 
leadership, instruction and inspiration. 
The stream rises no higher than its 
source, and your staff will reflect your 
ability, your earnestness, your business 
knowledge as surely as night follows 
the day, 


Are you sold on the belief that, prop- 
erly educated, your men, with no more 
physical effort, can materially increase 
their results, that no better policies 
can be purchased than are issued by 
the Prudential, and that no company 
is more liberal in its dealings with its 
policyholders, that when your men 
realize that you, the “boss,” (as you 
are affectionately termed), are deadly 
In earnest in your desire and effort to 
make this a bigger, and what is quite 
as important, a better year, they will 
stand back of you to a man? If so, 
there will be no danger of you or the 
members of your staffs being under- 
paid, in the sense expressed by the 
president, for there will come to you 
the joy and satisfaction of knowing 
that a big task has been met and solved 
in a big way. 

The Apostle Paul expressed his pride 
upon being “a citizen of no mean city,” 
and sO we can congratulate ourselves 
upon being engaged in no mean busi- 
ness, one in which we can well afford 
to put all we have and all we are, to 
study, to burn the midnight oil in im- 
proving ourselves and those for whom 
we are responsible, so that we may be 
fit to represent so beneficent, so prac- 
tical a means of helping our fellow 
man to help himself at the same time 
that he is helping his less fortunate 
fellow. If we do all o2 these things it 
will be our experience that the widow 
and the fatherless who have been saved 
from want and destitution because of 
our efforts will rise up and call us 
blessed. 





COMPANY ASKS QUESTIONS 





National of Vermont Presents Two 
Cases Showing Opportunities To 
Sell Additional Insurance 





The National Life, of Vermont, asks 
the question o2 agents, “What addi- 
tional insurance would you sell these 
prospects?” Two cases are presented 
as follows: 


Case I—Walter Johnson 


Age 38. Wife 34. He has three chil- 
dren; a girl 7, boy 4 and girl 1. Supt. 
of schools, with salary of $3,600. Owns 
his home worth $8,000 but is carrying a 
$4,000 mortgage. His mother, 62, is 
making her home with him. She is 
receiving an income of $25 per month 
from the rental of real estate. Mr. 
Johnson is also an author of text books 
from which last year he had a net in- 
come of about $1,000. He is a leader, 
interested in tennis and golf and at- 
tends the Methodist Church. He now 
carries $2,000—20 Year Endowment 
taken 8 years ago and $3,000—30 Year 
Endowment taken 3 years ago. 

Case !l—Hector McFadden 


Hardware merchant in partnership 
with younger brother and sister. Age 
46; wife 42. Has one daughter 8, of 
whom, he is particularly fond. Firm 
rating $75,000. He owns two-thirds. 
Income last year of partnershp was 
$15,000 net, Property outside of busi- 
ness estimated worth $25,000. They 
carry business insurance for the pro- 
tection of the partnership. 


He carries $10,000 personal insurance 
in four different companies, all in lump 
gum payments. Owns his home; drives 
a Buick; “ond of fishing; golf; member 
of Country Club, attends Congrega- 
tional church, interested in civic mat- 
ters. Wants to see daughter attain 
distinction as a musician. She already 
shows talent in this direction. 





SOME DIALOGUE! 

The Western & Southern Life, in 
its company publication, tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

A recent application sent to the 
home office contained the following: 

(Q)—What is your present occupa- 
tion? 

(A)—Unemployed. 

(Q)—Do you contemplate changing 
your present occupation? 

(A)—No. 
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| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















So, you think the $5,000 
you are .carrying with 
the other company is 
enough, Mr. Jones? 
Suppose we look the 
matter squarely in the face. You are 
now forty and your wife is approxi- 
mately the same age. You have a 
daughter of twelve and a boy of thir- 
teen. It’s true that your home is paid 
jor, but this $5,000 at 6%.—you should 
not expect more with safety—will re- 
turn exactly $300 a year. Just put 365 
days alongside-this and you'll see that 
income to your family will be less than 
one dollar a day, or eighty-two and one- 
fifth cents. 

So begins The Prudential in a talk to 
agents. Continuing it says: 

“Let’s carry the daily idea further. 
We shall assume that you are earning 
seven dollars a day, and your income 
is, no doubt, greater than that. How 
can you believe that seven dollars’ 
worth of comfort a day, less your ab- 
sence from the family circle, can be 
taken care of by eighty-two and one- 
fifth cents? It isn’t possible, is it? 

“Now, Mr. Jones, you would be will- 
ing to invest about 13% of your income, 
or slightly more than 1% a month, a 
little more than ninety-one cents for 
every working-day, for your family’s 
welfare in an absolutely safe proposi- 
tion, provided you saw your investment 
growing with each deposit made. 
There's no gainsaying that your dearest 
hope and that of your wife is to give 
your children a -fair start in life. 
Should anything happen to you, they 
would be deprived of the education 
you have in mind for them. You don’t 
want that to happen. Parental, love 
demands the best you can afford. The 
next five years is the critical period so 
far as they are concerned. Now, here’s 
my proposition: If you invest slightly 
more than ninety-one cents a day, 
which includes the cost of your present 
$5,000 contract, on the annual, semi- 
annual on quarterly basis, and pass 
away after you have made the first 
deposit, we will, under our policies, 
pay $65 a month to your wife for five 
years. A $1,000 of your $5,000 would 
probably clean up your last debts, thus 
leaving $4,000 for investment, which 
at 6% would give your family $20 more 
a month. In other words, at the time 
money was most needed, $85 a month 
would be paid to your family, and this 
would be continued for five years, or 
during the time of the children’s educa- 
tion. At the end of this period both 
children, would have had high+school 
education and would probably be en- 
gaged in business, thus helping to sup- 
port their mother, who, beginning with 


Daily Cost 
vs. 
Daily Income 


the sixth year, would receive $40 a 
month under our policy and $20 from 
her investment, or $60 in all. The 
monthly income from The Prudential 
would continue throughout her life. In 
case of your total and permanent dis- 
ability through acci!lent or illness this 
side of sixty, which would prevent you 
from earning an income of any kind, 
you would have no more premiums to 
pay and an income of $65 per month 
would be paid you as long as you lived 
and continued totally incapacitated. 
Your total investment to carry the 
whole proposition would be only a 
little over ninety-one cents a day.” 

Explain it to him in this light, and 
we think you will have little trouble 
in convincing him that it is to his in- 
terest to carry the additional insurance 
suggested. If his children are younger 
than the ages mentioned, use the ten- 
year monthly-income for the $25 policy. 
This combination is a_ whole-life 
$5,000 policy, age twenty-four, a whole- 
life five-year monthly-income, age forty, 
and a continuous whole-life monthly- 
income for five years and as long 
thereafter as the beneficiary shall live, 
the age of the prospect is forty, the 
age of the beneficiary the same. 

It is not unreasonable to expect any 
man of family to invest, say, 18% of 
his income to make their future secure 
and comfortable. 


*+-_ *¢ *# 


Of all the reasons given 


Answering by prospects for not buy- 
“1! Can't ing life insurance, there 
Afford It” is probably none which 


is more commonly en- 
countered by the agent than that which 
is summed up by the familiar words 
“T can’t afford it.” How is this objec- 
tion, very often made with the utmost 
sincerity, to be met by the solicitor? 

Many answers to this question have 
been made but never more effective 
than by Mrs. Frank M. See, the wife 
of one general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Tennessee, and 
daughter of general agent Smith. This 
is what Mrs. See would say in such a 
case: 

Can you afford to give your wife com- 
forts only when you can share them? 

Can you afford to spend all you do 
on your living now and take a chance 
on your wife’s having to live on the 
interest on what will be left? 

Can you afford to leave that all where 
inefficient or careless advisors or 
changing conditions may wipe it out 
and leave her penniless? 

Can you afford luxuries today if they 
may mean she will have to earn her 

















PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


and Permanent Disability Clause. 








The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 








own living tomorrow, when years of 
domestic duties have dimmed her for- 
mer training? 

Can you afford to take from your 
children their mother’s care that she 
may earn them bread? 

Can you afford to deny your children 
that education which ever grows more 
essential, or can you afford to cast upon 
them that double burden of earning 
as they strive to learn? 

Can you afford even to live if your 
earning powers become crippled by ac- 
cident or weakened by disease, or when 
they are lessened by time itself, as 
some day they surely will be? 

Can you afford to shift to other 
shoulders that responsibility which 
should rest upon your own? 

Can You Afford It? 


e * * 


William Alexander, secretary 


Larger of the Equitable Life Assur- 
Income’ ance Society of New York, re- 
Policies cently discussed the handling 


of income cases in which he 
made the following interesting points: 

Most mén who consent to insure, re- 
fuse to take as much as they need and 
can pay for. The man who needs $50,- 
000 may be satisfied with $5,000 and 
refuse to take more. 

Now, the inexperienced agent may 
say, “If I advocate an income policy, 
and my prospect refuses to take a large 
policy, the income will be so small that 
the proposition will be unattractive.” 
To the agent who goes about this busi- 
ness in the wrong way, this obstacle 
will be real. But if he knows how to 
present income insurance, it will be 
converted into a distinct advantage. 

He must not begin by asking how 
much insurance his prospect will take. 
He must start by asking him if he 
would not like to provide a sure life 
income of a certain amount for his 
wife, or daughter, or some other bene- 
ficiary. And he should begin by offer- 
ing a moderate sum; for his prospect 





will be surprised to find that a round 
amount of insurance will be necessary 
to produce even a moderate income. 
But this will make him think. It will 
show him that he needs much more 
insurance than he had supposed. Thus 
without any argument he will see for 
himself what his needs really are. Then 
he may see the wisdom of taking a 
larger policy, or may content himself 
temporarily with a policy that will pro- 
duce a moderate income, with the un- 
derstanding that he can take additional | 
income policies at convenient periods 
in the future. In either case if income 
insurance is taken, the agent will usual- 
ly place a policy twice as large as the 
prospect would have taken if offered 
insurance payable in one sum. This 
is proved by statistics. 

But what if the prospect fails to take 
income insurance and prefers a policy 
payable in a single sum? The result 
will be that he will take a larger policy 
than if income insurance had not been 
offered first. Why? Because the agent's 
explanation of income insurance will 
have revealed the fact that he needs 
much more insurance than he had sup- 
posed. 

So, whether he takes his insurance 
on one plan or the other, he will almost 
certainly apply for a big policy instead 
of a little one. Thus in any case the 
agent will place more insurance and 
make more money. 

* * s 

The breaking of a sale 

is ofttimes caused by 

combating a _ pros- 

pect, opposing his 
ideas without tact, meeting his objec 
tions with ridicule, and allowing your: 
self to be led into an open controversy, 
with the result that your chances of 
making a sale are about as great as 4 
lawyer’s chances of winning a jury’s 
verdict by threatening its members 
with an axe, says H. J. Charak, 0: 
Canada. i 


The Breaking 
of a Sale 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 





Springfield, Massachusetts 











A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all | 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its |; 


policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies | 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





Annual Report Of 
President Robinson 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL’S YEAR 








Total Admitted Assets Show Increase 
of $7,057,132; Increase in Scale 
of Dividends 





President Henry S. Robinson, of the 
Connecticut Mutual, in his annual re- 
port to members of the company on 
the occasion of making public its sev- 
enty-seventh annual statement, calls 
attention to the very strong financial 
position of the company and analyzes 
its experience in 1922 as follows: 

New paid-for insurance amounted to 
$66,916,877, showing an increase of 
$5,151,057 over the corresponding fig- 
ure of the preceding year. Total in- 
surance in force on December 31, 1922, 
stood at $447,300,036. 

Proofs of loss under policies amount- 
ing to $4,403,826 were received during 
the year and payments were promptly 
made. (In this connection a table, an- 
nexed hereto, gives some statistics that 
are of interest.) The mortality ratio 
(i.e., the ratio of actual death losses to 
those that, in the computation of pre- 
mium rates, it is assumed will occur) 
was 47.88%, a most favorable figure. 

Investment Earnings 

Investment earnings were satis‘ac- 
tory and showed a substantial increase. 
The Company has no bonds on which 
interest is in default. The mortgages 
owned (chiefly on farms in the “Corn 
Belt” and conservatively made) are of 
high grade and there is but little over- 
due interest. The stocks held (entire- 
ly dividend-paying bank or trust com- 
pany shares, and representing but a 
small percentage of the company’s as- 
sets) are considered of sound invest- 
ment character. The Home Office real 


estate shows a good income return on 
its book value. 


The ledger assets are divided as 
follows: 

MOrteage: IOGNH .... cc ecesss 36.06% 
U. S. Govt. Securities....... 11.95% 

Other Government, State, 

Province and Municipal 
Aare 31% 
Railroad bonds ............. 20.79% 
Miscellaneous bonds ........ 8.12% 
POHCY IOANB ........00s000. 13.45% 
EI o's. ek ek os Cane deen et 2.06% 
Home Office real estate..... 1.78% 
Other real estate ...%........ 14% 

Bank deposits (all on inter- 
| SO ER ee Oe 1.12% 
MME SWIR fo5ie64)s d5s Xen 00 22% 
100.00% 


Assets 


The total admitted assets amount to 
$103,261,902.93, showing an increase for 
the year of $7 057,132.23. 

Net policy reserves (figured on a 
More conservative basis than that re- 
quired by any state) and other liabil- 
ities are $94,620,059.02. 


The balance $8,641,843.91 is repre- 


sented by the following Surplus Re- 
Serve items: 

Amount set aside for 

dividends to policy- 

holders (already ap- 

Portioned in 1923).... $2,850,000.00 
Investment Contingency 

MMOING. oso cee ve 750,000.00 


5,041,843.91 


$8,641,843.91 


After setting aside the above amount 
of $2,850,000 for 1923 dividends to pol- 
leyholders, and after applying $513,- 
345.90 to reduction of book values 
of assets, the unassigned (surplus) 






a | ‘ 
He need not worry about money. True, his earnings stopped some 
time ago, and hospital fees are high. But his Travelers XD Policy, 


is sufficient for his domestic expenses, and the special hospital benefit 
takes care of the extra bills. 





Each Man Is An Investment 
Whose Principal and Earnings Can Be Guaranteed 


Sach man is an investment! 


His own natural ability; the thousands of dollars that were spent 
on him from the time he was born until the time he completed his 
education; the years he devoted to study and training—all this is the 
capital on which his earning power is based. His salary, commis- 
sions, or fees are the dividends. How about the safety of “principal” 
and “dividends” as represented by him and his income? Would his 
capital value continue to exist; would his “dividends” still be paid, 
if his earning power were destroyed or crippled by accident? 


Why let him take any chances? 


For a very reasonable premium, you can secure for him a 
Travelers Accident policy which will assure him a dependable in- 
come in case of total or partial disability caused by accidental injury; 
which will pay his family a large sum, should his death be caused 
by accident. 


For example, a Travelers XD policy will assure him an income 
of from $25 to $250 a week in case of total disability, for as long as 
such disability lasts; from $12.50 to $125 a week, for partial disabil- 
ity, limit 26 weeks; and provide from $7,500 to $75,000 for his 
family, in case of his accidental death, for an annual premium equal 
to the indemnity which he would receive for only one week’s total 
disability (if his occupation places him in the “Preferred” classifica- 
tion). All these benefits double under certain specified conditions. 
These are only a few of the excellent features of this contract. 


This policy is a contract of The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. Founded in 1863, 
The Travelers was the first company to write Accident 
Insurance in this country. Today as always, it is the 
largest American accident insurance company. Only 
an institution which backs promise with performance, 
which keeps faith with the public, could hold such an 
enviable position for so many years. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Every Insurance Agent and Broker should have a good accident 
account, not only for the commissions it pays but for the desirable 
contacts it establishes and maintains, and he should have the account 
where it will be the most secure from competitive attack—in The 
Travelers. 


funds show a gain of $1,003,155.68 for 
the year. 

Security must always be a prime con- 
sideration in the management of the 
affairs of a life insurance company, and 
closely related to this vital matter of 
security are such factors as the char- 
acter of a company’s assets, basis of 
valuation of its liabilities and amounts 
of the surplus reserve funds. 

Dividends 

A material increase has been made 
in the scale of dividends payable to 
policyholders in 1923 over the scale 
used in 1922, the new plan calling for 
a distribution of approximately $650,- 
000 more than the previous plan would 
have required. In connection with the 
dividend increase it may be noted that 
the company has advanced to 4.6% the 
interest rate to be allowed on dividends 
left to accumulate and on amounts 
payable under income and instalment 
settlements. 

During the past year the company 
adopted new forms of Disability Agree- 
ment and forms of Double Indemnity 
Agreement. These have proved pop- 
ular and are being availed of by many 
old and new policyholders. There has 
been a growing tendency (indicating 
careful forethought) on the part of 
members to arrange, in appropriate 
cases, for payment of their insurance 
under the terms of the company’s at- 
tractive instalment or income agree- 
ments rather than in single lump sums. 

Continuing the president said: 

“The matter of taking out life in- 
surance is a serious and important 
subject. Many a man defers its con- 
sideration entirely too long—often un- 
til, by reason of physical condition, he 
finds himself uninsurable. It is also 
very important to keep one’s insurance 
in full force, not impairing or destroy- 
ing its value by borrowing against it 
(except in case of urgent necessity) 
or allowing it to lapse. The payment 
of premiums may involve some tempo- 
rary personal sacrifice, but it also in- 
volves great benefits represented by 
protection for the man’s family, his 
estate, his business, his old age and 
his loss of earning power. There are 
very ‘ew men who do not need some 
life insurance, and there are compara- 
tively few who do not need, for ade- 
quate protection, more than they are 
now carrying. 

“There is, beyond question, a wide- 
spread and constantly growing appre- 
ciation of the benefits accruing from 
life insurance contracts and of the in- 
fluence of the business as a nation-wide 
stabilizing force.” 





CLEVELAND LIFE GROWS 





Prosperous Territory In Middle West 
Aids Development 





The annual report of the Cleveland 
Life for the year ended December 31, 
1922, shows total admitted assets of 
$4,540,921, which is an increase of over 
three million dollars in the past five 
years. Capital stock amounts to $250,- 
000 and surplus amounts to $100,000, a 
net surplus to policyholders of $350,000. 
Insurance in force at the end of the 
year totaled $32,250,336, which is an 
increase of almost eighteen and one 
half million during the last five years. 

The latest addition to the policy 
equipment of the company which is 
ever seeking to expand its insurance 
service is a new form of monthly in- 
come policy which not only insures the 
payment of a definite sum to the 
beneficiary upon the death of the in- 
sured, but also assures the wise use 
of the proceeds of the policy by paying 
it to the beneficiary in monthly in- 
stallments for twenty years or for as 
long thereafter as the beneficiary may 
live. 

The Cleveland Life operates in Ohio, 
“Vest Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Pennsylvania. In 
this territory the company has in- 
augurated a carefully devised plan for 
agency building which is rapidly, ex- 
panding. The agency system is based 
on contracts made direct with the 
company. 
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“The Insurance Age,” 
Boston, Now a Weekly 


CHANGE EFFECTIVE THIS WEEK 





Paper Published By Frank L. Arm- 
strong; Harold E. Bessom Made 
Managing Editor 

Beginning this week “The Insurance 
Age,” of Boston, one of the best look- 
ing papers in the country typographt- 
cally, and edited by Frank L. Arm- 
strong, an insurance newspaper man 
of long will become a 
weekly paper. 

Harold E. Bessom, formerly editor of 
un important New York paper, has 
been made managing editor, and H. O. 
Boone, associate editor. The paper will 
appear in new style make-up and the 
size of the page has been changed. 

In this week’s edition “The Insurance 
Age” prints a long editorial on the 
functions of insurance newspapers, 
making a particular. appeal to those 
which cover a geographical section. 
It says that “insurance men should 
read papers and demand the kind of 
papers that they want.” 

“The Insurance Age” was for years 
edited by George W. Hatch and later 
came into the possession of George H. 
Holden. Mr. Armstrong has owned it 
for several years. 


experience, 





GOVERNOR A GENERAL AGENT 





Wilson A. Harvey, of South Carolina, 
Joins Field Force of State 
Mutual 
Former Governor Wilson A. Harvey, 
of South Carolina, whose term of of- 
fice expired last January, has become 
a partner of Louis Sherfesee, general 
agent of the State Mutual in South 

Carolina, located at Greenville. 

The new arrangement is to date from 
March 1, 1923. The firm name is to be 
Sherfesee & Harvey, general agents for 
South Carolina, 

Governor Harvey’s standing and most 
excellent administration are well 
known. He unquestionably was one of 
the best governors that South Carolina 
ever had. His purpose in forming his 
present connection is to enable him tu 
become actively engaged in business 
as he is out of politics for all times, 
and his desire is to build a substantial 
business in his state. 


PHILADELPHIA CONGRESS 
Law, Eliason, Russell, Huebner, Davis, 
Shuff and Hall Among Speak- 
ers on March 23d 
William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, will be one of the 
many speakers who will address the 
Philadelphia One-Day Life Insurance 
Sales Congress to be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at Broad and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, on March 
23. The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions of Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Tren- 
vn and Delaware will participate. The 
,vilowing is the full program of the 

meetings during the day: 
Morning Session 

Invocation—Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomp- 
kins, rector, The Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Opening Address—Jos. C. Staples, 
president, Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

National Association Message—A. O. 
Eliason, president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Address—“The Buyer, the Salesman, 
the Effort, the Reward”, Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

Address—“Life Insurance Savings”, 
the greatest factor of safety in the 
world, S. S. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor 
of Insurance and Commerce, U. of P. 

Address—‘“Relation of Business Life 
Insurance and Bank Credit”, William 


A. Law, president, Penn Mutual Life. 
Discussion—Life insurance to pro- 
tect: small partnerships; small cor- 
porations, C. M. Hunsicker; and busi- 
ness men with limited capital. 
Moving picture—American film. 
Agency Officers’ Association. 
Afternoon Session 


Moving picture—Film of the Canad- 
ian Association. 

-“TLife Income Insurance”’—J. Elliott 
Hall, general agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
New York City. 

“Clinic” and open discussion. 

Discussion—“What would be the 
proper coverage to present to the av- 
erage man earning from $50.00 to 
$60.00 per week?” Opened and con- 
ducted by Joseph D’Andrade, superin- 


Life 


tendent, Metropolitan Life, Norristown, . 


Pa. 

Address—Frank H. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York. 

Dinner 

Speakers—A. O. Eliason, president, 
National. Association Life Underwrit- 
ers; John L. Shuff, former president, 
National Association Lite Underwrit- 
ers; Dr. Francis Green, president, Pen- 
nington Seminary, Pennington, N. J.; 
Strickland Gillian, author and humor- 
ist, Baltimore, Md. 

Showing of motion pictures has been 
arranged through the courtesy and 
co-operation of Winslow Russell. 





FOR SUSPENDED LIMITATION 

Senator Dunningan and Assemblyman 
Hutchinson, of New York, have intro- 
duced in their respective Houses, a 
bill amending section 96-A, insurance 
Jaw, by authorizing the superintendent 
of insurance, if he finds that the agency 
operations of a life insurance company 
are being carried on economically, and 
that the requirements of section 97 are 
being observed in good faith, to sus- 
pend, on the application of the com- 
pany, the limitation of new business 
for the calendar year. 





RICHARD HOBART DEAD 

Richard Hobart, office manager of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, New York, 
died this week at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., at the age of fifty-five from 
an epileptic stroke. Mr. Hobart was 
formerly cashier of the company with 
which he has been for about thirty- 
three years. 








Assets 
Liabilities 
Surplus 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 
.. +++ $127,966,787.69 


$4008 6H 286.8 
ee eee 


The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 


121,028,068.67 
6,938,719.02 








INVESTMENT EXPENSES 


New Ruling of Internal Revenue Bu- 


reau Relative to Treasurer of 
Li'e Company 


Under the head of investment ex- 


penses the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has issued this ruling under the rev- 
enue act of 1921: 

A, as treasurer of a life insurance 
company, devoted all his time to hand- 
ling the company’s investments, con- 
sisting largely of mortgages in small 
amounts. 

Inquiry is made as to whether the 
salary paid to A, and the amounts ex- 
pended for printing, stationery, post- 
age, and stenographic work incident to 
the collection of interest on the com- 
pany’s investments and_ the looking 
after such investments, are deductible 
under section 245 (a) 5 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 as investment expenses. 

Held, that if the salary and expenses 
referred to are paid solely for the 
proper handling of the investments of 
the company, such salary and expenses 
are deductible as investment expenses 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the above section of the law and ar- 
ticle 683 of Regulations 62. 





The Great Southern Life’s annual 
magazine is now on press. It contains 
names and photographs of thousands 
of policyholders carrying insurance in 
the company. 














sumed to be permanent. 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 





New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
|} anew Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 














N. Y. SALES CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 1) 
“Have all the insurance I 
“Want to talk it 

wife” 

“Not ready just now—may take it 
later” 

“Have a friend in the business” 

“My broker looks after all my life 
insurance too” 

“My wife objects to life insurance” 

“Am worth more dead than alive 
now.” 


want” 
over with my 


4. The Close—Including Financing 

What do you say that gets the name 
on the dotted line? 

What plan have you for getting the 
examination? 

How do you obtain the 
the first premium? 

Do you use monthly life income set- 
tlement plan? 

Do you use semi-annually and quar- 
terly premium plans? 


check for 


Do you accept note settlements? 

Many prominent life men were in 
town and the day before the Congress 
met there was a meeting of executives 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

The program of the meeting included 


_ talks by Robert W. Moore, of Boston; 


James L. Madden, manager of the In- 
surance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, of 
New York University; F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, president of the Civitan 
Club of New York; and Charles H. 
Langmuir. 
Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet was held last 
night, the scheduled speakers being 
Bainbridge Colby, Superintendent Stod- 
dard and Dr. Franklin C. Wells. Gra- 
ham C. Wells was chairman of the 
sales congress program; P, M. Fraser, 
o? reception; William G. Hisenhauer, 
of entertainment; BE. M. Ensign, of ex- 
hibit; P. E. Orr, of registration; and 
J. P. W. Harty was at the door. On 
the general committee were G. A. 
Smith, W. S. Hutchinson, R. L. Jones, 
Lawrence Priddy, and A. R. Spier. 

The guests of the association at the 
banquet included M. B. Brainard, presi- 
dent of the Aetna; J. H. Greene, secre 
tary of the Connecticut Mutual; Wil- 
liam E. Taylor, vice-president, Equit- 
able Society; Carl Heye, president, 
Guardian; Robert K. Eaton, vice 
president, John Hancock; James E. 
Kavanagh, vice-president, Metropolitan; 
George K. Sargent, superintendent of 
agents, Mutual; Percy C. H. Papps, 
mathematician, Mutual Benefit; George 
W. Smith, vice-president, New Eng- 
land Mutual; L. Seton Lindsay, super- 
intendent of agents, New York Life; 
William A. Law, president, Penn Mut- 
ual; Asa S. Wing, president, Provident 
Mutual; Alfred Hurrell, vice-presl- 
dent, Prudential; Chandler Bullock, 
vice-president, State Mutual; Henry 
Moir, chairman, United States Life; 
A. EB. Eliason, president, National As- 
sociation. 





Grant Courtright has been made 
agency director of the Great Southern 
Life, of Houston, Tex. He has been 
in life insurance for fifteen years. 
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yal lite. 
excluded), follow: 


The control of the First Re-insurance 
Company of Hartford, formerly headed 
by Carl Schreiner, then taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian, then 
passing to ownership of some of the 
most prominent insurance men in the 
country, and which has assets of over 
$4,000,000, may be sold. An offer has 
been’ made of $3800 a share for the 
stock. The negotiations are being con- 
ducted by Goodwin, Beach & Co., Hart- 
ford brokers, and it is reported that 
the new interests would have the com- 
pany specialize in life re-insurance. 

The First Re-insurance Company was 
organized November 13, 1912, under a 
charter granted by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governor May 11, 1911. 
It was then under German control with 
Carl Schreiner as president. It was 
the first company chartered by any 
state in the Union to deal exclusively 
in reinsurance business, and was 
granted wide powers in this field. Dur- 
ing the war the company was taken 
over by the Government and _ placed 
wder the control of the Alien Property 
Custodian, and in the summer of 1920 
was bought by Hartford interests. It 
has since been conducted under the 
Management of H. H. Stryker as presi- 
lent, and Samuel Ludlow, Jr., as vice- 
president and secretary. It has pros- 
bered and a comparison of its  re- 
sourees in the period between Decem- 
ber, 1919, when it was still under Gov- 
etiment control, and the statement of 
last December shows an increase of 
over $1,500,000. Its surplus shows an 
crease of over $200,000 Sor the same 
Period, 


The Present Directorate 
The directors of the company include 
John W. Alling, president of the Se- 
“irity Insurance Company, of New Hav- 
i; Richard M. Bissell, president of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company; 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
‘fe Insurance Company; William B. 
Clark, chairman of board, Aetna Insur- 
‘tee Company; A. Willard Damon, 
resident Springfield Fire & Marine In- 
ue Company; Robert W. Hunting- 
M president, Connecticut General 
insurance Company; Samuel Lud 
#0, vice-president of the company; 
i, Stryker, president of the com- 
Pe and Archibald A. Welch, of the 
oenix Mutual Life. 
@ Aetna Life and affiliated com- 


AUSTRALIAN REINSURANCE 


by wheercoment has; been completed 
Lite ich the business of the Equitable 
’ Assurance Society of the United 
a 18 to be reinsured by the Na- 
Austra Ua! Life Association of 
volves la, Ltd. The transaction in- 
histo £1,750,000, the largest in the 
Ty of the Commonwealth. 





Connecticut Mutual Limits 


The Connecticut Mutual has adopted new limits of insurance on an individ- 
These new limits (existing insurance included, but paid-up additions 


Male Lives 
Budget Adjust- 


Nearest Life and mentand2 Yr. 3—4 Yr. Initial 
Age Endowment Initial Terms and 5 Yr. Term 10 Yr. Term 
Under 20 $20,000 $20,000 (Not issued) (Not issued) 
20 — 24 75,000 50,000 40,000 30,000 
25 — 50 150,000 100,000 75,000 50,000 
51— 55 100,000 60,000 50,000 40,000 
* 56— 60 60,000 40,000 30,000 25,000 
61 — 65 20,000* (Not issued) (Not issued) (Not issued) 


*No insurance written on the Annual Life plan at ages 61 to 65. 


Women 

The limit on female lives shall be one-half that ‘or men of the same age. 
In determining the amount of Three or Four Year Initial or Five Year Con- 
vertible Term insurance which will be granted, any Ten Year Convertible Term 
insurance on the life will apply against the limit stated; and similarly, in deter- 
nining the amount of Budget Adjustment or Two Year Initial Term insurance 
which will be granted, any Three or Four Year Initial or Five or Ten Year 
Convertible Term insurance will apply against the limit stated; and likewise any 
Budget Adjustment or Term insurance on the life will apply against the limit 
stated for Life or Endowment insurance. 


$300 a Share Bid for Control of 


First Re-insurance Co., Hartford 


panies hold 500 shares of First Re- 
insurance stock, the Aetna (Fire) has 
300 shares, the Connecticut General 
holds 310, the Hartford Fire has 250 
shares, the Security of New Haven con- 
trols 300, the Phoenix Mutual has 100, 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
100, the Preferred Accident 100 and the 
Hartford Steam Boiler has 50 shares. 
Out o° 5,000 shares nearly 60% of the 
stock is held in lots of less than 100 
shares by private owners, most of them 
residents of Hartford. 

It is believed that if the First Re- 
insurance changes hands it may spe- 
cialize in the field of life insurance. 

The First Re-insurance was organ- 
ized in 1912 under a Connecticut char- 
ter authorizing it “to make re-insurance 
on insurance risks of every kind and 
description undertaken by other insur- 
ance companies, associations, corpora- 
tions or persons.” Its December 31 
statement showed .assets of $4,453,797, 
with $500,000 capital and $702,847 net 
surplus. 

DECIDE ON SEPT. 5-6-7 
Executive Committee Fixes National 
Association Dates; $1,000,000 In- 
stitutional Ad Plan Heard 





September 5-6-7. 

Those are the dates of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to be held in 
Chicago. They were decided upon 
Wednesday by the executive committee 
of the association. 

The committee heard, endorsed and 
referred to the program committee a 
clever idea of E. A. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh. which if successful will bring 
George A. Vincent. of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and other heads of impor- 
tant bodies before the Chicago conven- 
tion as speakers. It heard with polite- 
ness a Milwaukee insurance man’s 
idea to raise $1,000,000 for institutional 
advertising by having agents contri- 
bute fifteen cents for every thousand 
of insurance paid for, the Milwaukee 
man to arrange for the placing of the 
advertising; the president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association to be the cus- 
todian of the funds raised. 

No action was taken regarding the 
life insurance statement in February 
sent out by Roger W. Babson, diagnos- 
tician, and which has been called in 
some quarters a twisting document. 

The Executive committee was _ told 
there would be 3,000 at the convention 
in Chicago. 

The executive committee decided that 
there is no objection to American Life 
Convention Companies advertising in 
the “Life Association News.” .Hereto- 
fore, that magazine has not accepted 
such ads. This will mean a big in- 
crease in revenue for the “News,” 

















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 








RIE vv iiiizecedvcascockcucceuccceseqquccnedaas 
PE. ss ctndndensnccuccdesedceccepacetaadas 
Ce Oe re 
BOMRMOO BH FOG EB occ cccccccccccccccceceesés 


Payments to Policyholders................... 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














ILLINOISLIFE INSURANCE (A 
<a 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 














CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 

















HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 





WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual] Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


ORR GONE. sn ccscedberarexesanand 369,835 
Payments to Policyholders and 

their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 

WK, gw cevanccacccesapieraceeeansece 400,70 
Amount added to the Insurance 
Weseswe BURG isiciccctncestasesa 2,206,762 
Net interest Income from Invest- 

OE xvas nccis doccnkeasdieeannnel 2,110,922 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.........++.++> $232,163,052 
Admitted Assets ...........e000+ 46,253,715 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








DETROIT’S FEBRUARY BUSINESS 

The Detroit Life reports February 
1923 business of $1,611,000, compared 
with $1,157,000 for February last year, 
and with $664,000 in February 1921. 
This is an increase this year of $450,- 
000 in February’s record, an increase 
of almost $1,000,000 over February two 


years ago. The unusual increase is not 
only evidenced in the business written 
in the city of Detroit, but throughout 
the entire state of Michigan. Flint, 
Lansing and Grand Rapids are cities 
showing the largest increase compared 
to Detroit. Present indications point to 
the greatest life insurance production 
in the history of the business in Michi- 
gan in 1923. 
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Each of These Men Has Been a General Agent of the Penn Mutual Life for 





James 
C. Biggert, general agent at Pittsburgh 


From left to right they are: 


and secretary of the 
Agency Association; 
since 1877. 

Samuel L. Martindale, of S. L. Mar- 
tindale & Son, West Chester, Pa.; gen- 
eral agent since 1880. 

Joseph H. Harrison, general agent at 


Mutual 
agent 


Penn 
general 





MUTUAL LIFE TERM DIVIDENDS 
The Mutual Life, of New York, has 


issued its dividend rates on term poli- 


cies for this year, selected forms being 
as follows: 


Yearly Renewable Term 


Bee Gt 100NO. ccccccss 25 30 35 40 
Policy 
Year 
rr er rr yr $2.88 $3.18 $3.59 $4.14 
- cceacansedeeercad ete. Lae. oe” ag 
rrr 3.70 4.23 4.97 6.03 
RTE cence nme sosewes 4.43 5.21 6.33 8.06 
Five-Year Term 

Age at issuec......... 25 30 35 40 
Policy 

ear 
A ee a? $2.84 $3.14 $3.53 $4.08 
De shesbssawsoesbaye ae 3.24 3. 4.21 

Ten-Year Term 
Age at issuc......... 25 30 35 40 
Policy 
Year 
BE ice atabiace #G.sn aoe $2.86 $3.17 $3.60 $4.19 
RRS AA are 2.96 3.29 3.73 1.37 
De einen ote seaare on a 3.44 3.91 1.56 
Fifteen-Year Term 

Ame at IBUC.....000- 29 30 35 40 
Policy 
Year 
nea chs ddieeuewinn $2.90 $3.22 $3.68 $4.35 
Ot AD Sir sian daw kx aoe ae 3.01 3.36 3.85 4.58 
Den Khiseiesesdbsanw el 3.18 3.55 4.09 4.89 
Ue iiia aha a agen eters 3.30 3.68 4.21 4.98 


LAMAR LIFE TO BUILD SOON 

The Lamar Life, of Jackson, Miss., 
has outgrown its present quarters and 
plans are under way to 
home office building. A 
building will be built. 

A lot has already been purchased and 
as soon as preliminary work has been 
completed the construction will be be- 
gun. The company has grown steadily 
since its organization in 19906. 


construct a 
three-story 


~——- 








Thirty-Five Years or More 





Denver, vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Agency Association, former post- 
master at Denver and State Senator; 
general agent since 1883. 


John E. Colt, 
Northumberland, 


general agent at 
Pa., since 1883. 


J. Edward Durham, of Bourne & Dur- 
ham, Philadelphia, general agents for 


RATE-BOOK LIKE DICTIONARY 





Agent Who Worries Over All Competi- 
tive Features Can Find Consolation 
In Present Hip Pocket Size 
The Mutual Life, of New York, makes 
the following comment on new policy 
features which the agent finds in com- 

petition: 

“Now and then a well-meaning rate- 
book man takes his pen in hand and 
writes the Home Office, calling atten- 
tion to some new feature just adoptea 
by a competing company, something 
which sells their policies like hot cakes 
and renders the representatives of 
other companies well-nigh helpless in 
competition, There is merit in some 
of the new unusual policy provisions, 
but in others there is no special advan- 
tage either to the company or the in- 
dividual policyholder. 

“Before jumping at the conclusion 
that your own Company is behind the 
times, just consider the fact that were 
the attempt made by any one company 
to adopt for itself all of the so-called 
advantages, policy clauses and selling 
points of all the other companies, it 
would probably require a_ratebook 
built along the heroic lines of the Stan- 
dard dictionary, and policies of the 
magnitude of the metropolitan Sunday 
newspapers in size, because each of the 
two hundred and seventy-five or more 
American legal reserve companies 
claims to give certain advantages or 
benefits to policyholders peculiar to 
itself.” 





Colorado will invite the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to hold 
its 1924 convention in Colorado Springs. 








———s 













Address, 


—— 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a pregressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be te your interest to investigate eur proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulten Street, New York City 





North-East-Pennsylvania; 


president of 
the Penn Mutual Agency Association 
and, a trustee of the company; general 
agent since 1883. 


F. B. Cresswell, general agent at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, since 1886. 


Shelley F. Miller, general agent at St. 
Joseph, Mo., since 1887. 


FRANKLIN LIFE’S YEAR 





Springfield, Ill. Company Makes Good - 


Increases; Insurance in Force Now 
$135,000,000 





The Franklin Life, of Springfield, 
Ill., closed the year with insurance in 
force amounting to over $135,000,000 
and assets of over $14,600,000. The 
life insurance in force was increased 
by $5,151,075 over the previous year. 
The admitted assets increased during 
the year by over $1,359,000. The gen- 
eral surplus funds, including capital, 
now exceed $964,000. The company’s 
excess of income over disbursements 
was about $1,215,000. 





DR. WELLS TALKS TO DUPONT MEN 

An unusually interesting meeting 
was held at the Gibbstown, N. J., plant 
of the Du Pont Corporation on Febru- 
ary 2. At 11 o’clock the factory whis- 
tles were sounded and the employees, 
numbering 550, dropped work to assem- 
ble in the community house. Here Dr. 
F. C. Wells spoke for half an hour on 
the benefits of Equitable Group Insur- 
ance, and then discussed ways and 
means for the conservation of health. 
All the officials of the plant were 
present, Dr. Wells had previously ad- 
dressed the Dupont employees at Ar- 
lington, N. J., where the celebrated 
Pyralin products are manufactured. 
Last week he addressed the employees 
at the Du Pont Paint Works at Newark. 
Dr. Wells spent February 15 in Al- 
toona, Pa., where he addressed the 
Chambar 07 Commerce at noon, the em- 
ployees of the Mirror Publishing Com- 
pany at 3 o’clock, 





iene sl 


Two other general agents who have 
been with the company for 35 years or 
more but whose pictures are not in- 
cluded are: 


George M. Andrews, of Woodstown, 
Pa., general agent since 1880. 


W. H. Stinespring, of Lafayette, Ind, 
general agent since 1877. 


NEW SERVICE GETS RESULTS 
Equitable Life Starts Financial 
gram Plan Intended to Aid 

Old Policyholders 


Pro- 


The Equitable Life, of New York, is 
having great success with a ‘Financial 
Program” service which the _ society 
has established for the use of its 
agents. The plan is to have the agent 
make a digest of the policyholders in- 
surance, for which purpose a special 
form is used. This is preliminary to 
any recommendation. The agents are 
instructed to give professional service 
that will have genuine value. A _ leaf- 
let, “Setting Up a Financial Program” 
is distributed with premium receipts, 
which gives the lead ‘Sor the agent. 





SUN LIFE CHANGES 
At the meeting of the directors of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company, of 
Canada, Montreal, on March 6, the fol- 


lowing appointments were made: 
H. P. Thornhill, assistant treasurer; 


James W. Brown, investment secretary; 
C. D. Rutherford, F. I. A., F. A. S., as- 
sistant actuary; Douglas L. Macaulay, 
assistant secretary; H. O. Leach, sup- 
erintendent of agencies; W. S. Penny, 
inspector of agencies; J. S. Ireland, in- 
spector of agencies, group department. 


‘ 


“PRU” OF ENGLAND 

The Prudential Assurance Company 
of London is the biggest company in 
England. It fell behind in Ordinary in 
1922 in the number of policies issued, 


net amount insured and net new pre- 
miums. The total income was larger 
than during 1921. The company has 


25,000,000 policies and last year the net 
sum insured was £15,000,000. 




















next birthd 


and are up-to-date in every respect. 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 


ay. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 








P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
HN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


fe) 
E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. \ 








Rem EME ay 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 











ORGANIZED 1850 





105-107 Fifth Avenue 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 
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Some Sales Tips From 
Charles H. Langmuir 


TALK BY NEW YORK LIFE MAN 





Tells Sales Congress Delegates of Ad- 
vantages Which Sellers of Life 
Insurance Enjoy 


Charles H. Langmuir, assistant sup- 
erintendent of agencies of the New 
York Life, was one of the leading 
speakers at the New York Sales Con- 
gress this week, his subject being “Lik- 
ing Your Job.” 

In Mr. Langmuir’s opinion the great- 
est difficulty that a life insurance man 
has to overcome is that he must keep 
up his courage for days or weeks often 
without apparent results. In other 
lines, a salesman accomplishes some- 
thing every day, his good cheer is 
nourished by a more or less steady diet 
of orders signed. The life insurance 
man is called upon for a display o° 
courage that few other kinds of busi- 
ness require, and this indeed is the 
basic reason why our business is so 
well paid. Courage, initiative, persist- 
ence, may not be paid for adequately, 
or at all, in other lines of endeavor, 
but they are in life insurance. A life 
insurance man should, therefore, de- 
termine to remain in the business and 
should devote his best brain power to 
thinking out how to meet its difficul- 
ties. 

In this task he will take great com- 
fort from a unique advantage which 
the business enjoys. The cost of the 
insurance increases every year, at a 
date which we know in advance or can 
ascertain. The result is that life insur- 
ance men alone among salesmen at all 
times have the advantage of selling in 
a rising market. The thinking life in- 
surance man avails himself of this ad- 
vantage. He calls regularly upon his 
clients when their age changes and 
their premium rate inereases. He thus 
keeps himself busy, performs a useful 
service and whether he does business 
on that day or not, he retains his sel!- 
confidence and his self-respect. 

A life insurance man should consider 
his day well spent when he has kept 
himself busy seeing the people he de- 
termined to see at the start of the day. 
He should count the gains of each day 
in the contacts made and the clients 
won, rather than in the commission 
earned. That is the road to happiness 
in the life insurance business. 


History of a Case 


Mr. Langmuir asked an old friend, 
a million dollar producer, for the his- 
tory of one of his typical clients: 

“In 1912,” he said, “I called upon a 
Stranger for life insurance and was 
turned down. But I secured his date 
of birth. In 1913, I called again, at the 
change in age, and was turned down. 
In 1914, I called and wrote him for 
$1,000. In 1916, he was married and I 
wrote him, for $5,000. In 1917, he was 
advanced in position and I wrote him 
for $5,000. In 1919, he had a little 
girl and I wrote him for $5,000. In 
1920, I just wrote him for $5,000. In 
1922, I again wrote him ‘or $5,000. 

The total was $26,000 of life insur- 
ance, all originating in a first turn- 
down of ten years before. The initial 
commission was $20 and it took three 
calls to earn that, hardly enough to pay 
expenses. 

“But the value of a first commission 
is never the value of a client,” said Mr. 
Langmuir. “Insurance men_ should 
have the feeling about their clients 
that lawyers and doctors have. My 
friend had that attitude and he multi- 
Dlied his first commission by 26, exact- 
y as a lawyer would expect his first 
fee to be multiplied. And the end is 
hot yet; the client is prospering. The 
first thing you know he may want a 
$50,000 policy. And don’t overlook the 
act that such return calls upon an 
Old policyholder are a pleasure on 
both sides. The resistance has been 








THE BY-PRODUCTS 


MEAN GOOD PROFIT 
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In the South, cotton is known as the 





“money 


crop,” for it finds An immediate market and fur- 
nishes the family’s finances for the comine year. 
However, the real profit of the crop is not in the 


little white tufts which are woven into 


cloth 


the big profit is in the by-products of the plant 
such as oil, meal, stock feed, and guncotton. 


The big value of Group Insurance to the Agent 
is in its by-products. The regular commission 
on the sale of a group policy is attractive, but 


it is from the by-products that the big profits 


are made. 


To the Agent writing the case, every employee, 


sound physically, covered by the group policy is 
a prospect for regular life and accident insurance. 


—The executives of the firm are prospects for 


large individual lines of insurance. 


The officers and directors are prospects not 


only for large lines of personal insurance 


but also for corporation policies. 


—Employees in the office and factory are pros- 
pects for life and accident insurance. 


The heads of departments, superin! 


and foremen are prospects for 


ndents, 


large 


amounts of Accident and Life Insurance, 


including monthly income policies. 


Valuable as are the lines of insurance tribu 
tary to every group contract, not the least of its 
by-products is the prestige conferred upon the 


Agent closing the case. This prestige 


carries 


with it a cash value which can be realized upon 


by the wide-awake Agent. 


Under the Missouri State Life plan, no firm 
is too small to obtain the advantages of Life 


Insurance protection for its employees. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


President 


Life 


Accident 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health 


Group 








overcome; the original $1,000 was a 
hard nut to crack, the following $25,000 
Was easy. 

Worth of a Birth Date 

“In the light of this experience let 
me ask how much is a turndown worth? 
How much is a date of birth worth? 
Suppose any good life insurance man 
were to work a whole day with no re 
sult except_three names with dates of 
birth; suppose he worked a week, with 
no result other than twenty names and 
dates of birth; suppose he worked a 
month with nothing to show for the ef- 
‘ort but eighty names with dates of 
birth. Has he had a good month? I 
believe that he has. By calling upon 
those eighty people as time passes, he 
will write his average of them for life 
insurance, He may trace back hun- 
dreds of thousands of life insurance 
and thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions to that month of turn-downs. 
The best agent is likely to undergo pe- 
riods when he can only accumulate 
prospects, to be followed by periods 
when he can close them. To have the 
courage to work straight ahead through 
both periods is what makes him worthy 
to be a life insurance man. 

Stage Fright in Life Insurance 

“The next difficulty I would like to 
discuss is the fear of approaching men 
tor life insurance and such is far more 
prevalent than most men care to ad- 
mit. Constantly I am surprised, upon 
becoming well acquainted with success- 
ful life insurance men, to have them 
confess that on their first attempt to 
solicit li’e insurance they walked up 
end down in front of the door hoping 
that the prospect would be out. That 
was indeed my own experience, so I 
can speak from the heart. 

“The anxious mind of the life insur 
ance man before the first approach is 
somewhat like the ‘stage fright’ of the 
actor. But I am told that ‘stage fright’ 
has a great advantage—it causes the 
actor to prepare himself, to rehearse 
his part and to put his soul into it. 
A New York ‘World’ critic said recent 
ly: ‘Players who are badly frightened 
generally do a little better than those 
who are sure of themselves. Often the 
thing which we call personality helps, 
but not always. One or two of the 
most striking things we have ever seen 
in the theatre were done by people 
who were mere dish-rags until they 
came out upon the stage.’ 

“Timidity is cured by one thing, and 
that is practice. As in the game of 
golf, at first we are inclined to stiffen 
up, to strain every muscle, to make a 
mighty stroke, the effects of which we 
may ‘eel the next day, with the sole 
result that the ball rolls a few feet. 
With practice we learn not to ‘press.’ 
we hit the ball easily, and it goes 200 
yards, So, in life insurance, when we 
approach people quietly, speak to them 
as we would to a friend, with a smile, 
we meet with response instead of re- 
sistance,” 


NEW POSITION FOR A, M. COLLENS 


At the meeting of the Phoenix Mut- 
ual Life directors on Monday the office 
of financial vice-president was created 
and Arthur M. Collens was elected to 
fill the new position. Since 1916 Mr. 
Collens has been in charge of the in- 
vestment bureau, organized that year 
to handle investments for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life and the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, and its affiliated companies. 
Later the Connecticut Mutual Life be- 
came a participant also. Mr. Collens 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1880, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1903. 
He shortly afterward joined the house 
of Ladd & Wood, investment bankers 
in New York. 





A WILL 

“To my wite: I leave my house with 
its first and second mortgages. 
“My piano player, on which there is 
only a matter of $220 to pay. 
“My automobile and the privilege of 
making the rest of the easy payments. 
“My Life Insurance policy, on which 
there are three loans.”—Judge. 
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LIQUOR CONTINUES TO FIGURE IN 
INSURANCE LITIGATION 

Although the Eighteenth Amendment 
has been in the Constitution for some- 
time the courts continue to pass upon 
disputes arising out of the insurance of 
liquor. An appeal in one of these cases 
has just been argued in the Appellate 
Division, New York. 

The respondent is James B. Regan, 
once known as the proprietor of the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, a popular cara- 
vansary which was located at Forty- 
second Street and Broadway; and who 
was also head of a wine exporting and 
importing business, It seems that Mr. 
Regan had a policy in the Washington 
Marine Insurance Company (the ap 
pellant in the case,) and the appeal is 
from a iudgment for $16,542 on» di- 
rected verdict for the plaintiff, said 
action being to recover under the poli- 
cy for alleged loss to a shipment of 
brandy and whiskey moving from New 
York to Havre. 

The New York “Law Journal” says 
that the appellant contended that plain- 
tiff failed to establish that the missing 
brandy and whiskey were actually ship- 
ped at New York. 

At most the evidence presented a 
question of fact for the determination 
of the jury. At the close of the entire 
case, the evidence as to the value of 
plaintiff's shipment was contradictory 
and presented a question of fact for 
the determination of the jury. The 
evidence shows that the total actual 
value of plaintiff's shipment at the time 
that this policy was written did not ex- 
ceed $6,075.68 and that the  plain- 
tiff obtained $25,000 insurance upon 
this shipment upon his represen- 
tation contained in the application that 
the actual value of the shipment was, 
in fact, $25,000. The evidence, there- 
fore, presented a question of fact for 
the determination of the jury as to 
whether the defendant in so insuring 
his shipment had falsely and fraudu- 
lently misrepresented the true value of 
the shipment, thus voiding the pclicy 
of insurance. The “Law Journal” con- 
cluded this digest: 

Respondent contends that the testi- 
mony amply establishes and there is no 
conflict therein that the plaintiff ship- 
ped the missing brandy and whiskey 
at New York on the S.S. Wakula. The 





policy or certificate of insurance is a 
valued policy and the defendant be 
comes liable thereon upon the valu- 
ation based therein for the property 
that was lost on the voyage between 
New York and Havre. There is no 
conflict of evidence as to the value of 
the shipment, when made, nor as to 
the part thereof that was lost. There 
was yo evidence that the plaintiff had 
falsely and fraudulently misrepresented 
the true value of the shipment nor was 
there any competent or relevant testi- 
mony offered or excluded in support 
of such an issue, There is no Con- 
flict in the evidence as to the property 
that was lost on the shipment nor as 
to the proportion that it bore to the 
whole, and, this being a valued policy, 
the plaintiff was entitled, as a matter 
of law to recover the proportion of $25,- 
000 which the property lost bore to 
the whole shipment. 





HOW HISTORIC PENN MUTUAL 

MADE ITS START 

The Penn Mutual Life, which is sev- 
enty-five years old, has gotten out a 
de luxe edition which tells the story 
of the company and its personnel. No 
city has a more interesting insurance 
history than Philadelphia and the Penn 
Mutual figures romantically in it as it 
is one of the companies which grew 
“from the ground up.” It was in 1845 
that John W. Horner, who had been a 
successful merchant ‘for 
many years, gave studious attention to 
the statistics of mortality which then 
existed, and became imbued with the 
idea of organizing a life insurance com: 
pany to be conducted upon the same 
lines as the better class of English com- 
panies, whose unques- 
tioned. He took counsel with some of 
the leading merchants, manufacturers 
and professional men of Philadelphia, 
and the result was an application for a 
charter made to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1846-7 for the incor- 
poration of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Horner at once addressed him- 
self to procure applications for insur- 
ance to the amount of $100,000, this be- 
ing a condition precedent to the inaug- 
uration of business. Applications for 
$224,500 on sixty-five lives, with pre- 
miums of $6,304, were obtained largely 
from among the twenty-seven men who 
became trustees of the company. 

On May 26, 1847, a small office was 
taken.at 91 Walnut street and the Penn 
Mutual was formally launched on its 
career in an office fifteen feet square. 
The entire working force consisted for 
some months of John W. Horner, its 
founder and first secretary, and a por- 
ter who ran errands and cleaned up 
the room in consideration of having the 
use of the basement for the storage of 
tea which he sold as opportunity of- 
fered. 

When the Penn began operations it 
had as local competitors the Presby- 
terian Ministers Fund, incorporated in 
1759; the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, incorporated in 1812; and the 
Girard Life Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany, chartered March 17, 1836, all o2 
which are still engaged in business, 
though for many years neither the 
Girard nor the Pennsylvania has issued 
any policies of life insurance, exercis- 
ing its charter privileges in connection 
with loans, trusts, investments, etc. 
The Presbyterian Ministers Fund, orig- 
inally known as the Corporation for the 
Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 


hardware 


success was 


terian Ministers and poor and dis- 
tressed widows and children of Presby- 
terian ministers, restricted its business 
to insurances on the lives of clergymen 
of that church. Within recent years 
its sphere of operation has been en- 
larged and at this date it has insurance 
in force in excess of $33,000,000. 

The Penn Mutual is a name which 
has endeared itself to a long line of 
agents and policyholders in the seven 
and a half decades of its existence. 
It is a company which has always 
treated its policyholders well, and its 
present size and beautiful home office 
building in Philadelphia are visible 
evidences that the company was built 
right from the start and it has contin- 
ued in capable hands. 





NEW YORK SENATE 
Doesn’t Pass Monopolistic Compensa- 
tion Bill; Puts Over Investment 
Bill, However 

The New York Senate by a vote of 
27 to 22 passed the joint legislative 
housing committee’s bill limiting’ fire 
and casualty companies to the  pur- 
chase of the same securities as life 
insurance companies purchase. All 
other securities have to be disposed of 
within five years. In other words, 
they will have to unload their indus- 
trials and so-called 
stocks.” 

The Senator Downing bill, aiming to 
give the State Fund a monopoly on 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
was defeated 27 to 23. Senator Knight, 
of Wyoming, said that giving the State 
Fund a monopoly would mean that “rom 
$40,000,000 to $60,000,000 in premiums 
would be handled by the department in 
a year, which would mean an increase 
in personnel which he would be unwill- 
ing to sanction. Several prominent 
Democratic Senators said that $5,700, 
900 had been lost to injured workmen 
in the last four years which would have 
heen saved if the insurance had been 
in the State Fund. Senator Davenport 
made an attack on insurance interests 
which have been in Albany opposing 
the bill. All the Republicans voted 
against the bill and three Democratic 
Senators, Messrs. Hastings, Love and 
Ravenold, did not vote for it. 

One bill in the assembly requires all 
tenement houses to be equipped with 
fire extinguishers of a type to be ap- 
proved by the state. 


“speculative 





Godfrey B. Moore, special agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
19 Liberty Street, recently addressed 
the members of the West Side Agency 
of the Equitable on “What and Why 
Is the Life Underwriters’ Association.” 
He pleaded eloquently for memberships 
in the Life Underwriters’ Association 
and succeeded in obtaining sixteen 
applications for memberships. He also 
urged all his auditors to attend the 
New York sales congress. 

~ + » 

Arthur F. Hall, the new president of 
the Lincoln National Life, went to Fort 
Wayne and organized the Lincoln Life 
eighteen years ago. His business 
career really began when he was four- 
teen years of age. He bought an evening 
newspaper route and within a year had 
added so many customers that it be- 
came necessary to split it into three 
parts and employ two helpers. His 
conscientious attention to his duties 
brought him one advancement a‘ter 
another with the “Indianapolis Jour- 
nal,” until after sixteen years of serv- 
ice with that newspaper he was made 
assistant business manager. In 1902 
he entered life insurance, and in 1905 
organized the Lincoln Life. He has 
been the creating genius of the insti- 


tution and chief builder of its  busi- 
ness. 











The Human Side 




















GLENN H. JOHNSON 





Glenn H. Johnson, who has been 
elected president of the Insurance Club 
of Syracuse, is a credit to the business. 
His active participation is one of the 
reasons for the real success of the 
New York State Association o£ Insur- 
ance Agents, of which he was once 
president and which is a constructive 
organization. He has also been an 
active figure in the National Associa- 
tion and his level-headed advice is fre- 
quently sought. He is a member of 
Leonard, Turnbull & Johnson, repre- 
sentatives of a long list of strong com- 
panies. 

+ . J 

John B. Morton, president of the Fire 
Association, has been with the com- 
pany fifty years. He is not only a lov- 
able character and an able insurance 
man, but has been a mighty good presi- 
dent of the National Board. 

* * * 


Miss Margaret Drury, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia candidate in the 
Good Will contest conducted in Rich- 
mond by the “News Leader” of that 
city for: the benefit of devastated 
France, will be one of the three dele- 
gates to go to France on the Good Will 
tour. She ran third in the election 
and when it developed that her vote 
fell about $900 short of the necessary 
vote to entitle her to the trip the com- 
pany sponsoring her announced that it 
would make up the necessary sum. 
Miss Drury’s campaign was managed 
by Arthur P. Wilmer, general agent at 
Richmond for the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. She is one of the 
most popular young women employed 
in the home office o° the company. 

" a * 

W. C. Durant, owner of Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc., and one of the wizards among 
automobile manufacturers, was former- 
lv a good insurance agent. After 
travelling as a cigar salesman for 
awhile several years ago Mr. Durant 
became dissatisfied, sought out a 
partner and purchased an old and con- 
servative agency. Backed by his skill 
for organization Mr. Durant built 
up a representation including nineteen 
fire companies and one life company. 
He finally left the insurance business 
to enter the real estate business, and 
from there jumped into the automobile 
game, 

* * * 

Henry H. Kohn, the well known Al- 
bany life insurance man, expects to £0 
to Europe this summer. He will be 
gone for about three months. 

* * co 

Professor Ralph H. Blanchard. in- 
structor of insurance at New York 
University, will spend the summer 


teaching on the Pacific Coast. 
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Specials Hear Talk On 
Shipping Explosives 


JERSEY FIELD MEN’S MEETING 








W. S. Topping, of Railroad Bureau, 
Gives Address in Newark With 
Illustrated Slides 





Walter S. Topping, head of the Bu- 
reau of Explosives of the American 
Railway Association, gave a talk be- 
fore the members of the New Jersey 
Special Agents’, Association at a 
luncheon held at the Newark Athletic 
Club last Monday. 

The subject of the lectures was “In- 
flammables and Explosives in Transpor- 
tation” and after reciting a brief his- 
tory of the association he represents, 
he showed some lantern slides which 
he explained interestingly. He also 
distributed a pamphlet prepared by 
the Bureau, containing general infor- 
mation relating to explosives, accidents 
and fires. 

In outlining the general history of 
the Bureau of Explosives, he stated 
that it was organized in 1906. It was 
sponsored by the gr2at Harrisburg ac- 
cident for the protection of railroads 
and became active in June. 1907. At 
its organization it had but a few rail- 
road members but now it represents 
486 railroads in the United States and 
Canada, comprising over 290,000 miles. 
In; addition it now ‘represents about 
eleven steamship lines and several ex- 
press companies and has 105 members. 
It has thirty inspectors who visit ex- 
plosive factories and decide whether it 
is safe to ship certain articles or how 
it should be done. During the year 
1922 these inspectors made _ 11,675 
routine inspections. 

Among the slides on the screen were 
pictures showing the various types of 
explosives and how they should be 
packed in freight cars to lessen the 
chances of explosions. Besides these 
he showed the results of carelessness 
and leakage by throwing on the screen 
pictures of wrecked or burned buildings 
and also the broken parts of a heavy 
cannon that had been used to test out the 
power of nitroglycerin as a projectile 
hurler. Also there were pictures of the 
various placards that are placed on the 
outside of freight cars. In conclusion 
and by way of diversion he showed the 
picture of a sick and antiquated horse 
with a necklace of dynamite that was 
about to be exploded to relieve it of 
its many infirmities. 





CROCKER TO SPEAK 
Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, has accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at the meeting of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
to be held in Reading on May 9-10. 





European Reinsurance 
Leader a Visitor 


E. HURLIMANN 





IN NEW YORK 





He is Director General of Swiss and 
Prudentia; Outstanding Figure 
on Continent 





E. Hurlimann, a dominating figure in 
the European reinsurance world, and 
who has grown in importance and in- 
fluence since the beginning of the 
World War, is visiting New York. Mr, 
Hurlimann is director general of the 
Swiss Reinsurance Co., the United 
States manager of which is P. Beres- 
ford; and of the Prudentia Re and 
Coinsurance Co., the United States 
manager of which is Rodney Davis. 

The Swiss Reinsurance Co. has as- 
sets of nearly 300.000,000 francs and the 
Prudentia of about 75,000,000 francs. 

At the beginning of the war the 
Munich Reinsurance Co. was the big- 
gest reinsurance company on the Con- 
tinent. Its American and British con- 
tracts were terminated. and the Hurli- 
mann group is now regarded asi the 
biggest of the reinsurance combina- 
tions. 

The Swiss Reinsurance Co. was es- 
tablished in 1863 and has been in the 
United States since 1910. The Pruden- 
tia was established in 1875 and was 
admitted to this country in 1918. 





PARCEL POST INSURANCE 


Maximum Insurance of U. S. To Be 
$100; Fee For This Amount To Be 
20 Cents 
Washington, D. C. March 13.—In- 
surance to a maximum of $100 will be 
put into effect on registered mail 
matter by the Post Office Department 
on April 1. The increased amount is 
to be provided as a result of numerous 
requests, principally from jewelry 
concerns, for a greater protection than 
is afforded under the $50 limitation 

now in force. 

The fee for the new maximum will 
be twenty cents, but insurance up to the 
sum of $50 will be obtainable at the 
present fee if ten cents. It is pointed 
out by Post Office Department officials 
that many jewelry and other business 
houses make use of the mails for the 
delivery of small consignments. often 
of considerable value. Under registry. 
such shipments secure quicker delivery, 
but the small amount of insurance ob- 
tainable has made it necessary for 
patrons frequently to use the parcel 
post, where insurance. to a maximum 
of $100 can be obtained. The regis- 
tered mail insurance, therefore. is to 
be increased to a like sum. No further 
increases in the maximum insurance 
can now be made by the Post Office 
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Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
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We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles, 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 








Department as the limit of $100 is fixea 
by law. In view of the great changes 
which are being made in the postal 
service and the effort of the Depart- 
ment to give the maximum service, it 
is not unlikely that sometime in the 
not remote future Congress may) be 
asked to authorize a further increase, 

A postal committee is now preparing 
plans for increasing the efficiency of 
the parcel post, and is} expected ‘to 
recommend the substitution of steel 
hampers for the mail bags now used 
for such matter, with a view ‘to reduc- 
ing losses by theft, Other changes in 
the method of handling -this class of 
matter are also contemplated, includ- 
ing the use of special parcel post trains 
and the erection of terminal buildings 
in large cities for the exclusive use of 
parcel post. 





MEDLICOTT’S RETIREMENT 


Was Not Only Good Insurance Man, 
But Won Fame as Educator 





The retirement of William B. Medli- 
cott, for twenty years general agent 
for New England of the Atlas, has been 
received with regret. He not only was 
a first class insurance man but was 
active as an educator. In discussing 
his educational activities, the ‘Stand- 
ard,” of Boston, says: 

“Mr. Medlicott was elected a trustee 
of the Insurance Library Association 
of Boston in January, 1910. From the 
first he interested himself actively in 
the association’s welfare. In January, 
1912, he was made chairman of the 
educational committee of the associa 
tion. The year previous, in April, 1911, 
the board of trustees had said that if 
twenty men should signi’y their de- 
sire to follow evening classes’ they 
would authorize the inauguration of a 
night lecture course. One of the young 
men on the street undertook to circu 
late a paper and after some effort suc 


ceeded in obtaining twenty-three sig- 
natures. It was from this beginning 
that the present night class activities 
which have, in the last twelve years, 
registered nearly 700 separate students, 
began. It was one thing to announce 
a course of lectures, and quite another 
to secure competent lecturers. Mr. 
Medlicott, then lecturing in the course 
on insurance at Harvard, said he would 
give a series of lectures on the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy. For twelve 
consecutive years Mr. Medlicott has 
lectured in the night courses. He has 
covered the standard fire insurance 
policy, policy clauses and forms, and 
fire loss settlements as probably few 
other men in the city could have done. 
He has brought to these subjects the 
student’s thoroughness, the practical 
grasp of the man of affairs, and a 
happy facility of expression which has 
made his courses easily the feature of 
the Library’s educational work. Near- 
ly 700 men have profited by his in- 
struction.” 





WITH A. F. I. A. 

A. J. M. Bonar Sails for Europe To Be 
An Inspector; Was With Royal 
Exchange 
A. J. M. Bonar sailed for Europe to 
be an inspector for the Americ..no For- 
eign Insurance Association. For some 
years he was with the Royal Exchange 
in their foreign fire department. Dur- 
ing the war he was a captain in the 
British army and served with distine- 

tion. 





DENVER RECOVERS CARS 

During 1922 there were 820 automo- 
biles stolen in Denver. 734 were re- 
covered and restored to owners. 1,234 
hicycles were stolen, 462 recovered. 
Three motorcycles were stolen, none 
recovered. Of the 83 cars still out 61 
are Fords. 
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SYRACUSE CLUB GETS RESULTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


committee went to Albany and _ inter- 
viewed the superintendent of insurance 
whe expressed himself as willing to 
co-operate in any way possible but 
stated that he was practically helpless 
to eliminate certain incompetent brok- 
ers unless charges were preferred. 
The result o2 this meeting was that the 
subject was referred to the State As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and, 
after a meeting with President Gard- 
iner, it was decided to enlist the inter- 
est of the New York Brokers’ Associa- 
tion in order that incompetent brokers 
might be eliminated from the business. 
This has now been referred to the leg- 
islative committee of the club whose 
report will cover the subject  thor- 
oughly. 


“In passing, we might add that one 
agency resigned on account of the tend- 
ency to foster brokers but the resigna- 
tion, after thorough consideration by 
the parties concerned in conference 
with the executive committee, we are 
Jileased to say, was recalled,” the exec- 
utive committee reported. 

“Upon request of the Automobile 
Club of Syracuse, the executive com 
mittee considered the advisability of 
assisting the Automobile Club in secur- 


ing members and recommended that 
applications be used in printed mat- 


ter and sent out with policies from the 
various agencies.” 

Continuing the executive committee 
reported. 

Insurance Information Bureau 

“A new departure this year was the 
Insurance Information Bureau at the 
Automobile Dealers’ Show held last 
week. The details of this effort were 
in the hands of the advertising commit- 
tee and we believe that it was con- 
ducted in a fair manner and reflected 


credit not only upon the Club but also 
upon those who participated. 

“Perhaps the most constructive serv- 
ice rendered by our Club during the 
past year was that given by the adver- 
tising committee preparing educational, 
readable advertisements for the papers. 
This part of the Club’s activity has 
been favorably commented upon and 
your executive committee would be re- 
miss in its duty if it did not call your 
attention to the splendid work of the 
committee. 

“The Club has been invited to furnish 
the Automobile Dealers’ Asssociation 
with speakers on insurance subjects 
and the dealers’ association is promised 
speakers from the service committee 
which is again furnishing from our 
membership, speakers for the insur- 
ance classes for the Business Admin- 
istration course in the University. 

“At all times the club has rendered 
every service in the interests of fire 
and accident prevention and for the 
stabilizing of general insurance busi- 
ness in our community and it is our 
belief that this club has become a nec- 
essity for the interests of not only its 
members but for the territory in which 
its members operate. It is further hoped 
that the coming years may record even 
greater progress than has thus Sar been 
made in the history of our club. 

“The club is to be congratulated upon 
the faithful, accurate, and conscienti- 
ous work of its secretary who has con- 
ducted the work with great credit.” 


FORMER FIELD MEN DINE 
The annual dinner of the association 
of former field men of New York, state 
was held in Brooklyn on Wednesday 
night. It was a jolly occasion. One of 
the features was a talk by B. C. 
Scudder. 




















Incorporated 


1849 











Cash Capital 
$2,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 











Sees Sidelines Used 
To Buy Fire Business 


MAN’S’ VIEWS 





PACIFIC COAST 
Sees Trouble Ahead Through High 
Commission Connections; Plea for 
Uniformity Made 


The subject of “buying business” in 
fire insurance through sideline or cas- 
valty connections has often been dis- 
cussed when underwriters get together. 
An interesting view of this subject is 
taken on the Pacific coast by Harry L. 
Simpson, writing to “The Adjuster.” 

Mr. Simpson believes that the fire 
insurance business is headed for ser- 
ious trouble soon unless steps are taken 
by fire companies to counteract cas- 
ualty, automobile and various side line 








Actual market value for all securities 








D. B. Dunham, President 
Heal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehn Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. &. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
Jean A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........8 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


188,956 
789,027 





Total ............$8,185,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President, 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehn Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ot Newark, H. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19272 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Pelicyhelders Surplus, $4,000,571 











H. M, Grats, Prosident 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


‘THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized*1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 








Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,500 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 











Loyal to friends and loyal agents 











insurance. What he says along this 
line and commissions generally follows: 
“For many years the fire insurance 
companies have been contented to ride 
along serenely in the belief that our 
business was well in hand, and that 
we were perfectly capable of continu- 
ing our close and accurate supervision, 
but at the same time many of the fire 
companies have casualty connections, 
while all of them are writing automo- 
bile. While it is true that the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Conference has very 
ably handled thé situation with refer- 
ence to commissions, at the same time 
side lines of fire companies and the 
feeling on the part of a large percent- 
age of companies that they are obliged 
to secure casualty connections for their 
own protection and the tendency on the 
part of some to buy fire insurance 
premiums through these connections, 
is rapidly breeding an evil which is 
bound to spread, and unless checked 
at an early date is going to spell dis- 
aster for the Pacific coast. 
“Personally, I am of the opinion that 
agents, particularly in this territory, 
are adverse to commissions in excess 
of the uniform regulation commission 
now being paid, for they realize full 
well that to let down the bars can in 
the end spell nothing but trouble and 
will invite not only investigation by 
state and government officials, but 
naturally affect their business through 
the fact that they have been able to 
build up an income largely on a brok- 
erage basis. I have heard a_ great 
many agents, both large and small, 
comment on this subject, and have yet 
to find a single one that is in favor of 
commissions in excess of those now 
being paid. I feel if the present har- 
monious condition on this coast is to 
be continued, it is up to the companies 
to see that harmony and uniform prac- 
tice is maintained in their own ranks.” 





GIVES UP LOAN CORPORATION 

William A. Smith, formerly Virginia 
manager for the Illinois Automobile In- 
surance Exchange, a_ reciprocal, of 
Bloomington and more recently mana- 
ger in that State for Sherman and Ellis 
lines, who is now operating a brokerage 
agency in Richmond, says that he has 
abandoned the plan of operating the 
Motor Loan Corporation chartered some 
months ago, his decision being due to 
the fact that the United States Supreme 
Court had held that a chattel mortgage 
executed in one State would not hold 
good in another. His plan was to lend 
money on automobiles requiring the 
borrower to assign insurance on the 
car as security, if already insured, and 
to take out a policy through his agency 
for assignment if it was not insured al- 
ready. He abandoned the idea when he 
learned that there was no way whereby 
he could recover an automobile if it 
were driven to another State and sold 
after he had advanced a loan on it. 
According to Mr. Smith, stock to the ex- 
tent of $30,000 in the corporation had 
been subscribed. 
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Only Mutuals of Local 
Character Are Exempt 


INTERNAL 





REVENUE RULING 


Storm and Tornado Assessment Insur- 
ance Company Policies Subject 
to Tax 





The Internal Revenue Bureau has is- 
gied a ruling that the policies of the 
sorm and Tornado Assessment Insur- 
ance Company are not exempt from in- 
cme tax. To be exempt mutuals must 
be solely of local character. The rul- 
ing follows: 

As policies of insurance issued by 
any of the corporations enumerated in 
section 231 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
and section 11 of the Revenue Act of 
1916 are exempt from the insurance tax 
imposed by section 503 o2 the former 
Act and section 504 of the Act of 1917, 
advice has been requested as to the 
application of the taxes imposed by 
these sections to policies of insurance 
issued by the Storm and Tornado As- 
sessment Insurance Company. 

It appears from the by-laws of this 
company that it was organized as a 
farmers’ Mutual insurance company for 
the purpose of insuring property situ- 
ated on two or more acres, including 
country schoolhouses, country churches 
and parsonages and their contents with- 
in four counties named and adjoining 
counties in the state. However, it ap- 
pears from the deputy’s report that this 


» company is authorized to transact in- 


surance business throughout the entire 


state and at the present time is doing 
business in 14 counties of the State. 
Section 231 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides that, among others, the 
following organizations shall be ex- 
empt from taxation under Title I of 
that Act: 

(10) Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, 
or fire insurance companies, mutual ditch or 
iigation companies, mutual or co operative 
telephone companies, or like organizations of 


| 4 purely local character, the income of which 


consists solely of assessments, dues, and fees 
collected from members for the sole purpose of 
meeting expenses. 

The former ruling of the Income Tax 
Unit holding this organization exempt 
from tax under section 231 (10) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 appears to be 
based on the fact that this organiza- 


_ Won is a farmers’ mutual fire and light- 


ting insurance company whose income 
is derived solely from dues, fees, and 
assessments collected from members 
for the sole purpose of meeting ex- 


| benses, and the previous construction 
of the Bureau that the phrase “of a 


purely local character” in the above- 
quoted section did not modify ‘“farm- 
ers’ and other mutual hail, cyclone or 
fire Insurance Companies” (Regulations 
4), article 521). However, in the case 
of the Commercial Health and Acci- 
dent Company v. Pickering, published 
nT. D. 3313 (C. B. I-1l. p. 256), the 
Court held that the phrase referred to 
modified all the classes of organizations 
specified in subdivision 10, and, there- 
fore, that a mutual insurance company 
'o he exempt must be of a purely local 
character, An insurance company 
Which operates in 14 counties of the 
‘late is not, in the opinion o2 this of- 
lee, purely local in character. 

It is accordingly’ held that the Storm 
and Tornado Assessment Insurance 
a eeny is not exempt under section 
od (10) of the Revenue Act of 1918 
ao of insurance issued by that 
b pany are subject to the tax imposed 
“we 504 of the Revenue Act of 

and section 503 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 





a assets of the Urbaine of Paris 
© DOW $5,439,568. 














ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








THE WIND KNOWS NO BOUNDS 


Despite what precedent tells us about 
windstorms confining their activities to cer- 
tain sections in certain seasons, we hear 
time and again of a big blow visiting a state 
And 


usually it catches that territory unprotected 


that had been considered immune. 


by Windstorm Insurance. 


The local agent who would assure his 
clients of complete protection should have 
them supplement their fire insurance with 


windstorm coverage. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rent: 11 Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 

















SERVICE 


STRENGTH REPUITATION 
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Trustee Gets Rights 
Of Bankrupt Assured 


ASSIGNMENT IS UNNECESSARY 





Massachusetts Dept. Gives Interpreta- 
tion of Law; Rights of Action 
Go to Trustee 





Counsel for the Massachusetts insur- 
ance department has given a ruling on 
the question whether a trustee for a 
bankrupt may proceed to file claim for 
payment under a fire policy when the 
policy has not actually been assigned 
to him. According to the department 
no assignment is necessary as a 
trustee succeeds to rights of action 
when he takes over the affairs of the 
bankrupt. Following is the text of 
letter written by Harold J. Taylor, 
counsel for the insurance department, 
in response to a query on the subject: 

Dear Sir: You inquire whether a 
sworn statement under the Massachu- 
setts fire policy may be rendered by 
the trustee in bankruptcy of the in- 
sured when the policy has not been as- 
signed to the trustee, or in other words, 
whether such trustee is the legal repre- 
sentative of the insured. 

Under Section 70 (b) of the Federal 
bankruptcy law, (U. S. St. 1898, c¢, 541), 
the trustee in bankruptcy succeeds to 
the property of tha bankrupt as of the 
date of adjudication of bankruptcy. The 
title vesting in the trustee is that of 
the bankrupt and includes “rights of 
action arising upon contracts.” In 
other words, the trustee by operation 
of law stands in the bankrupt’s shoes 
with respect to the bankrupt’s rights 
under contracts. A formal assignment 
is not necessary. 

This question is discussed, in Bennett 
vs. Aetna Insurance Co., 201 Mass, 555. 
Bennett was the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the insured. The fire happened 
January 7, 1905. On February 27 the 
insured was adjudicated a bankrupt 
and on April 13 the plaintiff was 
elected trustee, having been previously 
appointed on March 9 as receiver of 
the estate. On March 29, 1905 the 
plaintiff filed the sworn statement. 

The court held that the sworn state- 
ment was not seasonably filed and that 
under the bankruptcy statute the 
trustee had no greater rights than the 
insured, that is, the trustee was under 
the same obligation as the bankrupt to 
file the statement. 

Your question in both forms is there- 
fore answered in the affirmative. 

Harold J. Taylor, Counsel 





CHANGES ITS NAME 





Federal Insurance Co., of lowa, To Be 
Central Federal Fire 
Insurance Company 





The Federal Insurance Company of 
Iowa, which was formed by the 
Federal Surety, of Davenport, has 
changed its name to the Central Fed- 
eral Fire Insurance Co. As to its rea- 
sons therefor the company says: 

“The Federal Insurance Company in 
New Jersey objected to our using the 
name, ‘Federal Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’ and filed a protest to that effect 
with the Iowa Insurance Department. 
The department could, of course, have 
overruled their protest and given us 
our charter just the same but we don’t 
want to create any hostile feelings with 
the companies who will be competitors 
of the new fire company. We most as- 
suredly are not organizing the com- 
pany in hopes of getting any reflected 
glory from the use of an established 
name. We have changed the name 
slightly and it will be known as the 
Central Federal Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

“The fire company will be handled 
by the same officers and directors as the 
Federal Surety Company and we hope 
by the same agency force.” 
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Insurance Stocks 
Good Investments 


LARGELY BANKING PROPOSITION 
Public Not Familiar With These Secu- 
rities; Usually Closely Held; 
Don’t Fluctuate Widely 





The uncertainty that prevails con- 
cerning the duration of the present pe- 
riod of prosperity in industry is caus- 
ing many conservative investment 
bankers to urge their clients to shift 
their funds into securities that are not 
exposed to the severe fluctuations of 
most classes of investment. Stocks of 
the established insurance companies 
are recommended to meet this situation 
by E. D. McCauley, in an article in 
“The Financier.” 

The stocks o2 conservatively man- 
aged insurance companies have always 
been regarded as sound investments by 
those familiar with the insurance busi- 
ness. But the rank and file of the in- 
vesting public, as a rule, is not fam- 
iliar with this type of security. 

The chief reason for the lack of a 
popular following in insurance stocks 
is to be found in the close control which 
is usually noticed with most insurance 
companies. Their stocks are held by a 
comparatively small number of in- 
vestors, usually wealthy men who real- 
ize the enormous earning capacity of 
the insurance stock and are loath to 
part with any of their holdings. This 
condition has been the cause of a 
rather inactive market for insurance 
stocks. There is usually noticed a con- 
siderable spread between the bid and 
asked prices, but ordinarily the supply 
of stock is small and there are usually 
more buyers than sellers. Among the 
many insurance stocks in the hands of 
the public, only three issues are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
these often find their best market away 
from the board. 

The seasoned insurance stock offers 
the combination of saety, regularity 
of income and large earning power, 
and should find favor with investors 
desiring only high grade issues. 

The most essential element to look 
for in an insurance security, is the 
quality of good conservative manage- 
ment, with a well demonstrated record 
over a period of years. Among the 
better managed companies, striking 
similarity is at once noticed, and the 
various qualities which may be said to 
be peculiar to insurance stocks may 
be of interest to those not thoroughly 
informed as to the conduct of the 
insurance business. 

The insurance company is, in effect, 
a banking proposition. It is an organi- 
zation by which all of the members 
bear a portion of the risk of one an- 
other. Like the bank also, the insur- 
ance company with the greatest liab- 
ilities (amount of insurance in force) 
in proportion to its capitalization will 
produce the largest earnings for its 
stockholders. The insurance company 
has two sources of earnings: the “un- 
derwriting profit” or the operating in- 
come, and the income which the com- 
pany receives from its investments. 

As a class, life insurance company 
stocks are probably the most profitable, 
but there are very few companies en- 
gaged in this form of underwriting 
whose stocks are outstanding with the 
public to any extent. The largest num- 
ber of life insurance companies are 
now mutual, in which the policyholders 
also share in the profits of the com- 
pany. 

Because of long, careful study of 
losses experienced, the insurance com- 
pany can fairly determine what its 
loss will amount to on the average over 
a period of years. For this reason, the 
income of an insurance company is less 
subject to fluctuation than that of the 
average industrial corporation. A por- 
tion of the earnings of the insurance 


company is retained as surplus, so that 
the earning power of the company in- 
creases year by year, the shares rep- 
resenting a correspondingly greater 
proportion of the company’s valuable 
assets. All of an insurance company’s 
property, with minor exceptions, must 
be liquid investments, the nature of the 
company’s business requiring assets 
which can be turned over instantly. 
An insurance company, therefore, may 
properly take no account of its good 
will, and this item is not included in 
its balance sheet, although one of the 
most valuable assets of the old line 
companies is the established reputation 
which it enjoys which has grown out 
of many years of honorable business 
dealings. It is, therefore, possible to 
say that the intrinsic value of an insur- 
ance stock may be realized much more 
readily than would be the case with 
shares of stock in a company whose 
property consists of a plant suitable 
for highly specialized purposes only. 

The insurance stock is, therefore, 
less subject to fluctuation than most 
other classes of tMmvestments; and the 
tendency over a period of years is up- 
ward, as suggested above. This type 
of security lends itself particularly well 
to conservative investment, offering 
the element of safety possessed by di- 
versified bonds, with a somewhat 
higher return and a reasonable assur- 
ance of appreciation in value, 


REPORT TO ATLANTA 
Agents of the Tokio in Virginia and 
North Carolina began on March 1 re- 
porting to Dargan and Turner, mana- 
gers at Atlanta. Previously they had 


been reporting to headquarters at New 
York. 





FIELD MAN AVAILABLE, or 
WILL PURCHASE AGENCY INTEREST 


Fire Underwriter with large acquaintance among agents, company 
officials and brokers, familiar with the Middle Department, New York 
State and New England fields, having traveled same, would consider 
field position or would purchase an agency—or interest in an agency 
in a growing city. Replies will be treated strictly confidential. Address 

“FIELD—AGENCY” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 











Observations-at-Large 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 














“The Acquisition cost,” says the ex- 
ecutive in charge of a home office 
supply division, “is an ant-hill corn- 
pared to the requisition cost.’ What 
he inferred was that the high cost of 
losing business was nothing to the high 
cost of providing’ it. 

* * @ 

Golf liability policies are about the 
most inexpensive thing associated with 
the game. Even the experts constantly 
invite people to laugh at their expense. 

* * 


One agent picked up many premiums 
when his policy holders picked up the 
letter following: 

Dear Sir: For two days my wife 
has been after me to mail a letter, and 
I just got to it. Funny isn’t it—two 
days to mail a simple little letter, and 
here in this office I haven’t been late 
for fifteen years. 








12.21 








United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
W.L. LERCH, Manager 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 18672 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.99 


T SURPL 


010.92 
008.87 


133,2°75,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 


3 


ASS 


42.806 


7.95 


1921 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 








get my business letters out on time 
But this letter “just sort of” kep 
slipping my mind. I felt awfully meay 
about it. Each morning I was deter 
mined to mail that envelope, but ond 
thing and another bobbed up and 
pressed it out of my mind. 

Today I mailed it. I wrote a mem 
orandum on the face of my _ watch 
so | couldn’t forget it. The deed jg 
done and it is such a relief, 

But I know what the trouble was— 
I was asked to do something out of the 
regular course. That is where we all 
fall down, There are so many things 
in the regular course of affairs we for. 
get these little things. 

You have been hung up the same 
way | know. 

That little insurance * premium you 
owe—$22.50 to be exact—has_ been 
crowded out of your mind because it 
was something out of our regular 
course of affairs, 

Just take this letter as a memoran- 
dum, will you? Send me a check today 
and that sense of relief will be yours, 

* * * 

Kentuckians often refer to their land 
as “where the kernels are in the corm 
and the corn is in the colonels,” 
Ohioans refer to theirs as the place 
“where the State is in insurance and 
insurance is in a state.” 

a s e 


Quiet executives do not necessarily 

make an insurance company sound. 
* ee 

John Anderson, an alert agent in 
Minneapolis, has a little two by four 
blotter, which he sends to all delin- 
quents, bearing the following words 
as a new angle in the effort to stimu- 
late collections: 

This is the Blotter 
To blot the Signature 
On the Check 
That pays for the Insurance 
That “JOHN” Wrote. 
* * * 

A not altogether bad argument is 
presently employed by an _ Eastern 
agent who sells marine lines. Ap- 
proaching his prospects he states, 
“Here’s a line companies are pushing. 
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As a good business man you know that 
the time to buy is when the other fel- 
low is anxious to sell.” 

* * @ 

As to insurance circulation you have 
heard lots of “bull.” But did you ever 
hear its interpretation a la Standard 
Dictionary. Worth putting 


business: 

Bull—An expression the terms 
of which are absurdly inconsistent 
or contradictory as in “I make my 
own imported cigars.” 





LOVING CUP FOR WALLER 

Great was the surprise of Jesse M. 
Waller, state agent o: Virginia for the 
Aetna (fire), recently promoted to gel 
eral agent at the home office in Hart- 
ford, when he came down to his office 
in Richmond a few mornings ago and 
found a silver loving cup on his desk. 
A glance at the inscription showed that 
it had been presented by his field as 
sociates as a token of the high esteem 
in which he is held by them. 





RETURNS TO MISSISSIPPI 
The Globe & Rutgers has returned 
to Mississippi through LeBlanc 
Railey, state agents for the company, 
with a total agency force there of sixty- 
five persons. 
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Most Technical And 
Complicated Business 


AGENT SO CALLS INSURANCE 








Selling Views of G. L. Sornberger, of 
Spokane, Wash., Agency Given 
to Staff 





G. L. Sornberger, treasurer of the 
Guernsey-Newton Co., Spokane, Wash., 
has written for the agency publication 
o: that company an article bearing the 
title ““My Viewpoint of Insurance.” 

“Nearly four years ago | became con- 
nected with the Guernsey-Newton Co.,” 
he said. “I never had any experience 
in the insurance business but had fol- 
lowed banking and mercantile and a 
short time on the grain exchange as 
well as the lumber business, so 1 had 
a chance to view the insurance busi- 
ness aS many outsiders do. ‘To me the 
insurance solicitor was one with a sil- 
ver tongue who managed to get by, 
selling nothing tor something to some 
one who wanted something for noth- 
ing. If he didnt have the money to 
pay for his insurance his note was just 
as good, so there was no excuse that 
would counteract him. After four 
years’ experience I have concluded 
that this was the reason for many on 
the outside having the same view as 
I did. I have also learned that those 
who foliow this method are doing so 
on their own responsibility, and that 
no company with any standing is g0- 
ing to back him up in this unbusiness- 
like method. 


“The modern insurance solicitor is 
able to sell his insurance to the public 
and not force any one to buy, and the 
modern solicitor has no difficulty with 
his collections because his client has 
been convinced that he. needs the in- 
surance and is willing to pay for what 
he bought. I have seen a number ot 
insurance agents rise and fall. ‘They 
start in with good ideas but instead 
of thoroughly selling their client they 
wish it on to him. They accept notes 
and extend long credit as a bait to 
get the business. Then comes the day 
to pay the company and the money 
has not been collected. Soon they are 
reported on the disqualified list and 
fall in the ranks of the ‘has beens.’ 
They have demonstrated their incap- 
ability to their friends and their credit 
standing, which is the biggest asset 
anyone has, is gone. 

Quotes Walt Mason 


“Walt Mason spoke the truth when 
he said, ‘I? you wish to buy an anchor, 
or a house to call your own, you can 
go and ask your banker for a little 
timely loan. And the banker will em- 
brace you.and caress you o’er and o’er 
and around a block he’ll chase you ask- 
ing you to borrow more. But if you 
are slow and heedless in the paying 
of your bills, you will find your chil- 
dren feedless when arrives the day of 
ills. And your wife who proudly 
minces in her new and modish gown, 
will approach the merchant princes 
and they’ll snarl and turn her down.’ 

“I have also learned that the insur- 
ance business is the most technical and 
complicated I was ever connected with. 
That to be an up-to-date insurance man 
requires a head full of brains, My four 
years haven’t landed me at first base 
let alone make the home-run. I am 
also convinced that the insurance busi- 
hess is a real business with unlimited 
Possibilities, and whether one can cap- 
italize any of these possibilities or not 
is up to him, and the limit to be 
Teached is measured by the brains in- 
vested. Personality goes farther than 
money, and good straight business 
methods will land you farther than 
bluff and pretense.” 





The Alliance, of Philadelphia and the 
Teman’s Fund have been licensed to 
Write explosion insurance in Canada. 









ANNUAL 
STATEMENTS 


Assets $6,205,339.15 
4,326,629.54 


1,878,709.61 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Liabilities 


Surplus to policyholders 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 





Assets 
Liabilities 


Capital and Surplus 


$2,408,044.31 


1,407,054.71 
1,000,989.60 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President FE. B. Thistle, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 


























Maine Commissioner 
Explains Directory 





LIGHTNING ROD MEN THEREIN 
“Special Insurance Brokers” Place 


Insurance in Unauthorized Compa- 
nies to Insure Timber 





The Maine insurance department— 
Leon W. Helson. acting commissioner 

issues a directory of “insurance 
companies, agents, brokers, adjusters, 
inter-insurers, lightning rod manu- 
facturers and agents,” which also has 
this classification “special insurance 
brokers.” 

Mr. Helson was asked by The Eas- 
tern Underwriter why the lightning rod 
manufacturers were listed, why names 
of adjusters are printed and what was 
the meaning of “special insurance 
brokers.” His response follows: 

‘The reason that lightning rod manu- 
facturers and agents are listed in this 
book is that each lightning rod com- 
pany before same can be licensed to 
sell its goods in the state of Maine 
must file a bond of $10,000, and also 
pay a license fee of $20 a year. All 
agents selling manufacturers’ goods 
are required to be licensed by this de- 
partment, each license costing $2 a 
year. 

“The names of the adjusters of fire 
losses are published in this book for 
the reason that it is desired the public 
of Maine may know, in case of fire 
losses, if the adjusters called in are 
duly qualified and licensed to make 
such adjustments in this state. 

“The expression, ‘Special Insurance 
Brokers,’ is a term under our law which 
gives the insurance commissioner the 
right to issue a special insurance 
broker's license to persons representing 
one or more fire insurance companies 
for the purpose of placing insuranca in 
unauthorized companies, As the State 
of Maine has a great deal of standing 
timber, and only a few insurance com- 
panies write this class of business, it 
is necessary to have some arrange- 
ment to take care of same. Under a 
special insurance broker’s license, the 
person so licensed may place insurance 
upon standing timber or other property 
with companies not licensed in the 
State of Maine.” 





BOSTON EXCHANGE CELEBRATES 





Nearly 400 Attend Banquet at Copley 
Piaza on Occasion of Fortieth 
Anniversary 
Approximately 400 insurance men 
gathered last Friday night at the Cop 
ley Plaza in Boston in celebration of 
the fortieth anniversary of the New 
England Insurance Exchange. Among 
the guests were many leading execu- 
tives of New England and New York 
insurance companies and field repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the leading 
companies in the country. It was a 
brilliant affair. Arthur A, Clarke, the 
third secretary of the exchange, jour- 
neyed across the continent from Los 
Angeles to be present at this banquet. 
A feature o! the evening was the ab- 
sence of impromptu speeches. The ex- 
ecutives and other invited guests were 
freed from the worry of having to men- 
tally outline a talk as insurance against 
unpreparedness. Former Commissioner 
Tom Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, and 
Commissioner Clarence W. Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts, were among the speak- 
ers, Mr. Donaldson talking on the hu- 
man side of department supervision. 
Others at the speakers’ table included 
A. M. Wood, president of the exchange; 
W. H. Wart, Portland, Me; A. F. 
Clarke; F. W. Fort, of Newark, N. J.; 
Secretary C. M. Goddard of the ex- 
change; president Alfred Davenport, of 
the Boston Board; Edward Lannin, 
H. J. Wheelock, S. E. Barton, and H. A. 
Day, charter members of the exchange. 
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Grabbing off another man’s good stuff 
is often better than wrenching one’s 
mental machinery in order to produce 
something original. 

So we'll print here a talk from W. L. 
Brann, an advertising genius (we are 
not the only one, it seems) of New 
York, 

Our suggestion is that everybody 
from the president down to the last 
and least office boy read it and ponder. 

Here it is: 


The Branch That Thought It Was 


a Tree 
It had every right to be proud of it- 
self—this grafted branch. In the 


blooming season, its flowers were large 
and the creamy petals red on the edges 
while the other blossoms on the tree 
were small and scraggly and dirty- 
white. 

When Autumn changed the flowers 
to fruit, the apples on this branch were 
big, deep-red, with hearts as white as 
snow. 

And the branch, 
swollen with pride. 

“Why should I remain part of this 
poor tree? I give more fruit than the 
rest of the branches combined. I will 
be a tree unto myself that men may 
know me and give me credit for my 
fruits.” 

The next time a strong wind blew, 
the branch strained and pulled and 
twisted and finally tore itself from the 
tree. The tree bled at the wound for 
a little time, but the gardener came 
along and gra‘ted another branch in 
the place. 

But the branch that tore itself away 
died very quickly. 

It did not realize that the sap—the 
lifeblood that gave it health and 
strength to produce—came from the 
roots of the tree. The branch could 
not see that because the tree had other 
branches it was able to drink in more 
sunshine and rain — that all the 
branches drew life from the soil and 
air and gave it gladly that the one 
branch could flourish and produce 
much fruit. 

So the grafted branch, that thought 
it could be a tree, died. The tree lived 
on. 

There are men who draw the very 
life-blood of their inspiration from the 
organization of which they are a part. 
They produce great works and are 
blind to the sources of their power. 

They know that what they produce 
is better than is done by the man at 
the next desk or the next bench— 


seeing this, was 


better, perhaps, than any man in the 
whole organization can make with his 
hands and brains. 

Happy is the man who can see in 
the results of his efforts more than 
an isolated, personal achievement; who 
can view the organization, of which 
he is a part, as a whole; who can see 
down to the roots of it and know that 
from these he draws the strength and 
ability to achieve. 

He will not be torn away by the first 
gust of passion or pride. 

He will hold fast to the tree. He 
will become as much an integral part 
of the tree as any branch of it, and 
know that the fruits of his labors are 
the fruits of the tree—that every leaf 
on every branch, every root, be it as 
fine as a hair, helped him to bear the 
fruit. 

Pretty good stuff, Pll say. 


Meng Wrath _ 


AETNA’S NEW YORK FIELD 
Marlor B. Seymour and Robert S. Gar- 
vie Divide Counties in Western 
Part of State 

The Aetna makes the announcement 
in nart of its field changes in New 
York State: 

10 take care of the occasion brought 
ebout by the withdrawal of our assist- 
ant secretary, William C. Roach, from 
the field to head office duties, special 
agent Marlor B. Seymour in future will 
have charge of the field work in these 
counties: Orleans, Genesee, Cattarau- 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie and Niagara. 
Mr. Seymour will need no introduction 
to you, and turning over this full 
charge of this field to him we feel is a 
well merited promotion. 

“We have been fortunate in securing 
the services of Robert S. Garvie, who 
within a short time is to have under his 
jurisdiction the counties of Monroe, 


Livingston, Ontario, Yates, Steuben, 
Schuyler, Chemung, Allegany and 
Wyoming. Mr. Garvie is probably al- 


ready well known to many of you, hav- 
ing for several years served a promi- 
nent fire insurance company in this 
field. 

“We feel confident that our Western 
New York agents will extend to both 
Mr. Seymour and Mr. Garvie the cordial 
support which they have always ac- 
corded Aetna field men.” 


DUST EXPLOSIONS 





New Regulations By Committee of Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
Approved 





Regulations for the prevention of 
dust explosions in grain elevators, 
sugar pulverizing plants, pulverized 
fuel plants, flour and feed mills and 
cocoa grinding plants were approved 
by the Dust Explosions Hazards Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association meeting in Buffalo March 
5 and 6. These regulations are to be 
printed at the office of the Association, 
No. 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass., 
and copies will be ready for distribu- 
tion to interested persons and firms 
within a few days. 

The regulations as approved by the 
committee are tentative only and will 
be subject to amendment until the 
annual convention of the association to 
be held at Chicago, May 8 and 10. Sug- 


gestions are invited from 
men who are interested. 

It is pointed out that in twelve re- 
cent explosions in the United States 
there has been a, loss of 155 lives, 200 
persons injured and a property loss, 
partly covered by insurance, amounting 
to $17,000,000. 

Members of the committee that met 
at Buffalo were: David J. Price of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, Washing- 
ton, chairman; F. J. Allen, President of 
Allen and Billmyre Company, New 
York; H. E. Newell, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York; Joseph 
G. Hubbell, manager National Inspec- 
tion Company, Chicago; Eugene Arms, 
Manager Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 


insurance 





The Schindler-Reimer Co., Brooklyn, 
has been appointed western district 
agents for the United American of 
Pittsburgh. 





CRUM & 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mer. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


FORSTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 

















OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY ) 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 














UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 























FRED S. JAMES 
1819 
GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
of Paris, France 
1838 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


1807 
EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS INS. CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 





GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


RRED. S JAMES & CO] scmamnnnn 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW 


YORK 





UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


CARROLL L, DE WITT 
P. A. COSGROVE 
0. F. WALLIN 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 








PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


108-110 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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AD ber of new members in their respective 
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mee gional Conference Idea Discussed; wards complimentary new business. 
the Agents’ Convention Gets Off to A familiar figure, absent from the 
Ling. Good Start convention, is E. A. Irwin, president of 
it of the Georgia Association. Mr. Irwin is 
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ong one. re oa the guest of R. E. Currier, chairman of Tornado Riot and Civil Commotion 
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# ect of increasing interest and member- R Hall, of the North Carolina Associa- The Louisville Board presented a The National Insurance Journal, 
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#nexes and Banks 
Are Agents’ Problems 


TTER MAY ENTER BUSINESS 












erence With Companies on An- 

xes Has Not Yet Borne Fruit, 

Says Bell of Executive Com- 
mittee 















Asheville, N. C., Mar. 14.—In present- 
gtoday the report of the executive 
=SSmittee at the mid-year convention 
the National Association of Insur- 
===§ Agents, Chairman Frank R. Bell 
==SSHpined himself practically to two 


=SSHior problems, those of underwriters’ 
===fnxes and the possible entrance of 


= Hils actively into the insurance busi- 
===h, as competitors of established 
=— 


Sock companies. The effect on the 
ats of the legitimate insurance agent 
at the continuance of multiple agen- 
eg Will have is considered at length 





= =f the executive committee’s report, 
=> hich follows herewith: 


‘the National Association has long 
on Committed to the principle that 
hatever tends toward a better under- 
aning between the public, the com- 
nies and the agents must redound 
the betterment of the business as a 
hie.” Such was our declaration at 
yt last annual convention in Hot 
wings, Arkansas. 

The convention believed then, and 
or Executive Committee believes 
ov, that the test to be applied when 
psidering these questions is—does it 
pve the public interest? 

We were all of the opinion that dis- 
ising company representation under 
he subterfuge of an annex was a bad 
ractice, 

The convention was o° the further 
pinion that “too far the agency force 
the United States has been recruited 
om men incompetent technically, or 
ore anxious to gain commissions than 
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$700,000 Capital 





Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 


1922 


Surplus $750,401 








to hold down the fire loss which the 
public must in the end pay.” 

The subject under consideration— 
the unbridled multiplicity of agents for 
the same company in the same terri- 
tory because of the consuming greed 
of companies for artificial volume of 
premium income—was believed to be a 
contributing factor to the manifest 
restlessness in the insurance business 
and strongly tended toward trouble. 

Agents Not Alone in Their Stand 

We were not alone in this belief. 

Six years ago the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of this country declared that 
the method of conducting business 
through multiple agents and underwrit- 
ters annexes “is wrong in theory and 
bad in practice, unfair to agents and 
subversive to the best interests of pub- 
lic service.” 

At the Hot Springs Convention you 
charged the incoming administration to 
procure in conjunction, if possible, with 
the Insurance Commissioners and the 
companies a thorough survey of com- 
pany representation, so that this mid- 
year meeting might have ‘urther in- 
formation upon which to act. 

To this commission your 
Committee proceeded to give 
and studious consideration. 

As we were discussing and develop- 
ing plans in fulfillment of the charge 


Executive 
careful 


committed to us, the Insurance Com- 
missioners again gave consideration to 
the subject at their adjourned conven- 
tion in New York City in December 
last. E 

At that meeting, the following Reso- 
lution was unanimously passed: 


“Resolved, that this convention de- 
clares itself as opposed to the forma- 
tion or continuance in business of un- 
derwriters annexes, and that this con- 
vention further recommends that leg- 
islation be enacted in all states which 
will prevent the future existence of all 
such annexes.” 

We believe that too much legislation 
is harmful to the insurance business— 
that new and additional legislation for 
the correction of any evil should only 
be sought as a last resort. Believing 
in that principle, your Executive Com- 
mittee has not as yel recommended the 
last resort method. 

On the contrary, and in a spirit of 
entire fulfillment of the doctrine of con- 
ference and co-operation, we believe 
that the intent of the convention at 
Hot Springs was to approach this sub- 
ject through company conferences. 

Accordingly, a conference was _ re- 
cently held between the Conference 
Committee of our Association and the 
Conference Committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the 


purpose of determining if there was any 
common ground upon which we might 
stand in an effort to solve an admitted- 
ly bad situation. 
Annex Problem Still Unsolved 

Our Conference Committee entered 
that conference in the best of faith, 
seeking a solution of these vexing prob- 
lems. The conference was limited in 
its time, and this may have been the 
reason that the problems were not 
solved. The conference committed the 
questions for further consideration to a 
committee of three from each side. It 


’ is expected that this joint committee 


will give further attention both to the 
annex and multiple agency evils. 

We have an earnest desire to confer 
with company executives on these im- 
portant questions and find some solu- 
tion satisfactory to all parties at inter- 
est. Some way must be found to cor- 
rect this admittedly bad situation. 

In passing, it is to be noted, that 
Commissioner Ramsey, of Kentucky, 
introduced before the December session 
ot the Commissioners’ Convention a 
resolution fostering the creation of a 
National Fire Insurance Commission to 
be composed of nine members, three to 
be appointed by that body; three by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and three by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, “the duties 
of this Commission being to study the 
economics of fire underwriting in all 
of its aspects and to report such recom- 
mendations as will better insurance 
conditions.” 

This resolution was sent to the Fire 
Insurance Committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners, and is now pending 
further consideration. 

This resolution of the Commissioners 
fits in so well with what we believed 
was expected to be brought about by 
our Hot Springs convention, that it 
would seem. advisable to collaborate 
with the Insurance Commissioners in 
procuring the information that we be- 
lieve will show that the multiplicity of 
unnecessary agents in almost every 
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community in the country is not only 
an economic waste, but a marked evil 
in the business. 

We believe that the part-timers, the 
sideliners, the incompetents and the 
irresponsible in the agency field are an 
economic waste, and that the business 
will be much better off i7 it is confined 
to those who believe in it, have time 
for it, and are making it their life work. 


Insurance Volume Must Not Suffer 


In any elimination of annexes, it 
should always*be remembered that the 
insurance volume must not suffer. 
Property values are under rather than 
over-insured (except in rare instances). 
In addition, there is considerable prop 
erty entirely uninsured. Hence the ne- 
cessity from the viewpoint of both com- 
panies and agents, to maintain at least 
the present volume and premium in- 
come, The problem of‘ decreased rep- 
resentation and maintained volume 
must go hand in hand. 

The Executive Committee therefore 
recommends that this meeting allow 
the whole matter to remain in confer- 
ence until our next annual convention 
at Buffalo. 

Three years ago the question of banks 
as insurance agents was prominently 
before our mid-year meeting for the 
first time. We then held that the busi- 
ness of banking and insurance are sep- 
arate and distinct callings, each as im- 
portant in its respective sphere and in 
its service to the public, in the expand- 
ing and developing of our industrial 
and commercial activities, as the other; 


and we stated that the entrance of 
the banking interests into the insur- 
ance business, as competitors of the 


legitimate insurance agent, was in op- 
position to, and a direct attack upon 
the American Agency system. 

In the subsequent development of the 
principle, our attention has been held 
entirely by banks and financial institu- 
tions as insurance agents. 


Fear Banks May Write Insurance 


There is now looming up before us 
another angle of this bank question 
and one to which the insurance com- 
panies should give even more attention 
than they have to the practice o” bank 
representation. It is the entrance of 
banks into the insurance business gen- 
erally. 

Today, the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is seriously considering entering 
the insurance business as a competitor 
of casualty insurance companies writ- 
ing burglary and hold-up insurance. 
For some little time the State Bankers’ 
Associations of North Dakota and Wis 
consin have been engaged in this line. 

The other day a division of the or- 
ganized railroad employees entered the 
banking business on a_ co-onerative 
plan, and now have a going financial 
institution. 

If these expanding lines of business 
activities continue, the first thing we 
know all our eggs will be scrambled 
and experience has taught us that it 
is a rather difficult job to unscramble 
eggs. 

Is not the lesson plain that the shoe- 
maker should stick to his last, and the 
tradesman to his trade? 

Financial institutions, whether they 
be banks, trust companies, mortgage 
loan companies, building and loan as- 
sociations, or what-not, should attend 
to the business for which they are de- 
signed, and leave the insurance busi- 
ness to those who are competent and 
qualified to handle it. 

We very much doubt the advisability 
of any insurance company lending its 
aid or comfort to those who are at- 
tempting to dissect its business. 

We are constantly working and fight- 
ing in our respective localities against 
unfair laws affecting the companies 
and to improve conditions generally in 
our business. We trust that certain 
actions of certain companies will not 
force the National Association to cast 
its lot with those who believe legisla- 
tion is the remedy. Again we hold that 
legislation should he the last resort 
sought, 

This Association as is intimated ear- 
lier in this report, stands committed 


to the doctrine of “Conference and Co- 
operation.” We have been led to be- 
lieve that it has the approval of the 
companies as the best means of dis- 
posing of major subjects of difference 
between the companies and agents. 
Notwithstanding therefore that there is 
at this time a degree o” criticism in the 
failure of companies to adopt this 
method in recent notable instances, we 
should not lose faith. Let us rather, 
as a National Association, increase our 
efforts to more firmly establish this 
doctrine. 
Greed for Business a Dominant Factor 

In attempting to analyze some of the 
causes of the restlessness in the In- 
surance business today, your Executive 
Committee is of the opinion that the 
greed for business is a dominant fac- 
tor. 

Both companies and agents should 
give attention to influences which are 
apt to cause trouble. We question the 








wisdom of the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest from the viewpoint of 
might. 

The agents are not entirely free ‘rom 
these influences. It may be a little 
more convenient for agents to concen- 
trate a premium volume in one or a 
few companies, but the elimination of 
smaller companies from an agent's of- 
fice as a means to bring about this con- 
venience is a questionable practice. 
And/ questionable practices are just as 
harmful when carried on by an agent 
as by a company. 

Both agents and companies must 
sauare their actions by good practices. 
We must not forget the object of our 
origin: “To support right principles 
and to oppose bad practices in insur 
ance underwriting.” 

We are of the opinion that a com- 
munity of interest in the insurance 
business is not only of the greatest im- 
portance, but an absolute necessity for 
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HE Fireman’s Fund and Home Fire & Marine stand ready 

to offer every facility of their extensive automobile insurance 
organization to those agents who exercise their good judgment 
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jis success. This community of inter- 
est is three-fold. 

Three-fold Community of Interest 

First: The business of insurance 
cannot be abandoned in this country. 
Sound indemnity can only be furnished 
by those companies soundly organized 
and efficiently managed. One of the 
slogans of the banker is: “Investi- 
gate before you invest.” It is a trite 
saying equally applicable to insurance. 
Any kind of insurance that is not sure 
is as a house built upon the sands 
which, when the storms come, falls. 
We should be sure that we represent 
sure insurance. 

Second: Insurance can only be suc- 
cessfully handled in the field through 
a local representative, as experience 
has shown that the qualified local agent 
is the most efficient and economical in- 
strument. Thus has come about the 
American Agency system. It is indis- 
pensable. It is serviceable. It is 
profitable to the property owner. It is 
the stabilizing influence in the insur- 
ance business that has protected and 
supported it for a hundred years. 

Third: The test of whether an in- 
surance company or an insurance agent 
is an economic waste, is that of public 
interest and public service. The Amer- 
ican public as the purchaser of a nec- 
essary commodity is entitled to a full 
measure of return for its investment. 
If the public interest is best served by 
sound insurance through and by the aid 
of an intelligent and efficient insurance 
agent, then the question of economy 
has fully been answered. 

The highway of insurance is strewn 
with so many wrecks of irresponsible 
insurance carriers, operating with- 
out responsible agents, that we feel 
justified in assuming that ours is the 
wise, just and safe method for furnish- 
ing the protection required by the 
American business man. 





The Commercial Union’s net fire 
premiums in Pennsylvania were $461,- 
607 in 1922 and losses were $188,160. 


Confer and Co-operate 
Association Doctrine 


SAYS PRES. CASE IN REPORT 





Efforts for Harmony With Companies 
and Public; What Problems 
Face Agents 





Asheville, N. C., Mar. 14.—President 
James L. Case, in presenting his re- 
port today at the mid-year convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, touched briefly on the 
leading topics that would be discussed 
later at the convention. In seeking 
solutions of the difficulties that face 
local agents at the present time he 
declared the association was guided by 
the doctrine of conference and co- 
operation, something which “augurs 
well for the future.” 

Following is Mr. Case’s address in 
part: 

At the request of Superintendent of 
Insurance Stoddard, of the State of 
New York, your Conference Committee 
was invited last October, by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, to attend a special con- 
ference that had been called for the 
purpose of considering ways and means 
to reduce, if possible, acquisition costs 
and field supervision, and other ex- 
penses entering into casualty, surety, 
and plate glass insurance rates. 

Your Executive Committee met dur- 
ing the entire week of December 2 for 
the purpose of carrying out the spe- 
cial instructions given at Hot Springs. 
While discussing the possibilities of a 
survey, this subject was considered by 
the Insurance Commissioners and re- 
ferred by them to a special committee 
for consideration and study, with in- 
structions that a report should be pre- 
sented at their next meeting. 

Underwriters Annexes 


While the Executive Committee was 


studying and discussing the general 


subject of “Underwriters Annexes and 
Multiple Agencies,” the Commissioners 
also gave special attention to the same. 
By unanimous vote they adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, that this convention 
declares itself as opposed to the 
formation or continuance in busi- 
ness of Underwriters Annexes. and 
that this convention further recom- 
mends that legislation be enacted 
in all states which will prevent the 
future existence of all) such an- 
nexes.” 

While there may be a divided opin- 
ion as to a fair and just solution of 
this problem, there seems, however, to 
be an almost unanimous sentiment that 
“Underwriters Annexes” are a _ detri- 
ment to the best interests of the busi- 
ness, but no one, as yet, has been wise 
enough to provide a remedy that is sat- 
isfactory to all parties concerned. An 
opportunity will be given to you to 
express your opinions on this import- 
ant subject, for the problem is one of 
the most vital and perplexing of the 
hour. The rapid increase in the num- 
ber of “Underwriters” from twelve in 
1917, to more than one hundred and 
fifty, today, in a period of little more 
than five years, has resulted in the 
appointment of thousands of new 
agents throughout the country. 

Certain companies favor the continu- 
ance of “Annexes” because they claim 
that they provide a greater spread for 
their business. Other companies, who 
would gladly abolish them, say that 
they must maintain them if they are 
to meet competition. Whatever justi- 
fication there may be for a continuance 
0° the practice, the undisputed fact re- 
mains that thousands of agents are be- 
ing, and have been, appointed to care 
for this class of business, many of 
whom are unfitted by experience or 
training so to act and necessarily the 
cost of doing business is thereby great- 
ly increased. 

The National Association has repeat- 


edly affirmed its belief that there 
should be fewer, but better, agents and 
it has consistently urged State Associa- 
tions to cause to be prepared, and pre- 
sented to state legislatures for adop- 
tion, proper qualification laws. 
Conference and Co-operation 

For years the National Association 
has constantly preached the doctrine 
of conference and co-operation and 
since our last meeting the principle 
has continuously been put into prac- 
tice by us, actuated by a desire to 
effect definite solutions of the prob- 
lems that are equally vital to both 
companies and agents. Your officials 
have found equal sincerity on the part 
of some company officials with atten- 
dant results, advantageous and grati- 
fying to all interests. On the other 
hand, among some company officials, the 
form is still a substitute for the sub- 
stance. 

Conferences are readily granted, 
though seldom or never sought.** I 
firmly believe we shall so clearly 
demonstrate the desirability of con- 
ference and cooperation that the 
equality of the partnership will be 
openly recognized and freely practiced. 

Ownership of Expirations 

Since we last met, the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Baltimore, the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration, the New York Indemnity 
Company and the Travelers Insurance 
Company have expressed in writing, 
over the signature of an executive of- 
ficer, their endorsement of the princi- 
ple of “Ownership of Expirations” as 
defined by our association, so that 
now twenty-nine casualty and surety 
companies have officially agreed to 
recognize this important principle for 
which we, as an association, have stood 
for nearly a quarter of a_ century. 
There are other companies now consid- 
ering a similar action and it is to be 
hoped that they will have come to an 
affirmative decision prior to our annual 
meeting of 1923. 

When companies and agents agree 
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that “if a thing is right, they are for 
it, and if it is wrong, they are both 
against it,” the insurance business, as 
a whole, will have taken a long step 
forward. Good companies insist upon 
having good agents, and good agents 
have no place in their offices for bad 
companies. Many of our problems are 
identical and we should therefore at 
all times unitedly strive to improve and 
better existing conditions. 
Bank Agencies 

The National Association is frequent- 
ly requested to define its declarations 
against the further extensions of banks 
and banking institutions as insurance 
agents. In my opinion, all finance cor- 
porations, building and Joan associa- 
tions, and in “act all financial institu- 
tions possessing coercive influence, in- 
cluding employees thereof, should be 
placed in the same classification with 
banks and banking institutions. I 
maintain that the further extension of 
such institutions as insurance agents 
is wrong in theory and worse in prac- 
tice. We are told by certain compa- 
nies that they cannot secure efficient 
agents in small towns, but I cannot 
believe that such a statement is true. 
Some of our best qualified members 
reside in or adjacent to just such 
places. Let us consider the subject but 
at the same time let us be fair and 
just to all interests concerned and may 
our purpose be solely animated by a 
desire to secure such results as will be 
for the best interests of the American 
insurance business as a whole.’ 


) Loyalty 
It is both legitimate and commend- 
able for a local insurance agent to 


strive to retain, year in and year out, 
as many of his customers as is possi- 
ble, and if he expects those whom he 
serves to be loyal to him, as a reward 
for dependable service rendered, it 
would naturally seem reasonable to 
assume that he in turn should be loyal 
to those companies who have faithfully 
served his interest. 

We are told by those who ought to 
know that what is needed in America, 
more than anything else, is a general 
application of the Golden Rule, for, “to 
do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us,” should not be merely an 
ideal, but the sentiment should be prac- 
ticed every day. 

Let me urge you to take back to your 
homes something of what you will re- 
ceive. In so far as is possible, pass on 
to those who are not here some o°% the 
benefits and inspiration you derive. 
Urge those who are absent to read the 
reports to be published in the Bulletin 
and the accounts of this meeting in 
the several insurance journals. We 
are greatly indebted to the insurance 
press for its support and endorsement 
and desire at this time and in your 
behalf to extend to its representatives 
a most sincere expression of our grati- 
tude and appreciation. 

A new state association has been 
formed since we met at Hot Springs 
and has been added to our roll, and 
I take great pleasure in welcoming the 
delegates from Delaware to this, their 
first mid-year meeting. May I express 
the hope that organization of other as- 
sociations may be successfully consum- 
mated in the coming months, to the 
end that before we meet again, every 
state in the Union may be represented 
in our organization. 





The Automobile Mutual Fire and 
Automobile Mutual Liability, of Chica- 
go, known as “The Twin Mutuals,” 
have moved to the ninth floor of the 
Congress Building, Chicago. 


FINANCES IN GOOD SHAPE 





National Association Better Off Today 
Than in Years; Budget System 
Working Well 
Asheville, N. C., Mar. 14.—The bud- 
get system employed by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
working admirably and the finances of 
thesassociation are now in better shape 
than at any time within the knowledge 
of any member of the finance commit- 
tee, Glenn Johnson, chairman of the 
finance committee, stated in his report 

today at the mid-year meeting here. 

The executive and finance commit- 
tees of the National association give 
very careful consideration to the an- 
nual budget, said Mr. Johnson. After 
the executive committee has deter- 
mined upon a definite budget, then one 
0° two things must happen. Either the 
amount represented in the budget must 
he raised, or the activities of the Na- 
tional association must be diminished. 
We have found no demand for a dim- 
inished operation. On the other hand, 
requests are constantly made for activ- 
ity greater than contemplated at the 
time of the preparation of the budget 
for the year’s operation. 

While the association today is out of 
debt, with all bills paid and a consider- 
able balance in the bank, this should 
not allow us to suspect that anything 
like this condition will prevail at the 
close of the year. The collections for 
the first six months are always much 
larger and much easier made than dur- 
ing the last half of the year. In order 
to close the current year’s operation 
with all liabilities discharged and with- 
out having to make a draft upon the 
power development fund, it will be 
necessary for us to be vigilant in the 
collection of finances and realize ap- 
proximately 100% on our anticipated 
income from the state associations not 
yet paying in full. 








WILL BUTTON RULING STAND? 


Virginia Attorney General Asked for 
Ruling on Sixty-Day Credit 





Limit 
The request made recently of the 
Attorney General of Virginia “or an 


opinion as to the validity of Commis- 
sioner Button’s 60-day credit ruling 
came, it is learned, from G. H. Brana- 
man, an attorney of Waynesboro. Va., 
who explained that he represented a 
client affected by the ruling. The 
name of the client was not disclosed. 
The lawyer in his letter doubted whe- 
ther the ruling of the commissioner, 
that extension of credit beyond the re- 
stricted period would constitute rebat- 
ing, would stand the test of the courts. 


It is understood that the head of the 
state’s legal department in preparing 
his opinion will give particular atten- 
tion to the question as to whether or 
not an agent could be held guilty of 
rebating if he extended credit beyond 
the 60-day period and did not specifv 
when settlement was to be made. Al- 
though it has been stated that the opin- 
ion would be submitted to Commis- 
sioner Button when it is prepared, it 
is understood that the commissioner 
may not consider himself as obligated 
to be guided by it, inasmuch as he did 
not ask for it. 


Victor Dover, instructor in marine 
insurance to the London County Coun- 
cil, has written a handbook to marine 
insurance, published by H. F. & G. 
Withberby, London. 
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FETZER EDUCATING BOYS 

“The Fool,” an uplift play being pro- 
duced in New York, did not appeal to 
the professional critics, but the general 
public is flocking to the theatre. Ac- 
cording to the New York “Sun,” one 
visitor to the play recently was Wade 
Fetzer, well known Chicago casualty 
man. He was so much impressed by 
the play that he sent a telegram to 
the Rev. W. A. Rowell, of Hinsdale, IIl., 
(his boyhood town) instructing him to 
send four poor boys of that town 
through college at his expense. 





ENTERS CAROLINAS 

The Northern Insurance, of New 
York, proposes at once to apply for 
admission to North and South Caro- 
lina and it has made arrangements 
with Dargan & Turner, of Atlanta, to 
handle these two states in addition to 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, in which 
they are already the company’s general 
agents. 
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Four spring lines 


ERTAIN Forms of insurance are seasonal. 
there are times of the year during which, because 
of climatic or other conditions, they sell most readily. 

Hail Insurance, tourist baggage, tornado and windstorm 
and automobile insurance are the most common, and all 
of these forms have their easiest market in the spring. 

Hail Insurance on growing crops is written from about 
March first to July; tourist baggage can be written best 
during the vacation periods; a great majority of the year’s 
new crop of automobiles is bought during the spring and 
early summer; the most serious tornadoes and windstorms 
do their destruction in March and April. 

Spring, then, should be the season for building and en- 
larging your business. Drives for the above named side 
lines will net a surprising increase in your commissions. 

The Continental is always glad to help you. Ask your 
Special Agent what he can do to assist you. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Montreal 
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NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 
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80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
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Bennett Sees Cuts In 
Fire Expense Ratio 


INSPECTIONS ARE DUPLICATED 





Says, However, That Acquisition Cost 
Can Be Reduced Without. Touch- 
ing Agents’ Income 





Asheville, N. C., Mar. 14.—Declara- 
tions that commissions to fire insur- 
ance agents would not be the proper 
subject for revision downward in the 
event of an investigation into fire ac- 
quisition costs were made today by 
secretary Walter H. Bennett, of the 
National Association, in his report to 
the mid-year conference here at the 
Kenilworth Inn. Mr. Bennett is of the 
opinion that the fire expense ratio 
could be reduced and cites instances of 
duplication in inspection work. He, 
nevertheless, stoutly defends the scale 
of commissions governing local agents 
in his address, which follows herewith 
in part: 

For quite some time there has been 
amore or less intermittent discussion 
about the expense of conducting the 
fre insurance business with an occa- 
sional fling at the commissions paid to 
agents. It has embraced the entire 
feld of cost as distinguished from the 
loss ratio. 

For fifty years the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has given studi- 
ous, comprehensive and efficient con- 
sideration to the fire loss of this coun- 
try. In this enterprise that organiza- 
tion has spent an enormous amount of 
money in its investigations, its engi- 
neering service, and its attempt to sup- 
press incendiarism, all of which is re- 
flected on the loss side of the ledger. 

So far as, we know the National 
Board has given little, if any, attention 


—_—_ 
———— 


to the study of that part of the expense 
ratio not represented by agents’ com- 
pensation. 
Activities Are Duplicated 

We apprehend that if a thorough 
study was given to this item, it would 
be found that some progress could bé 
made toward a reduction in operating 
expenses that would in no wise impair 
efficiency in the administration of the 


business. There are probably many 
duplicated activities in bureaus and 


boards’ which might be eliminated. 


We believe that an investigation of 
inspection activities would show a con- 
siderable overlapping of useless inspec- 
tions. Not long since one of our mem- 
bers called our attention to the inspec- 
tion of one of his risks by four in- 
spectors in one day from as many bu- 
reaus, without any commensurate re- 
sults either to the insured or the com- 


panies. Manifestly the expense of that 
item was four times as much as it 


should have been. 


In calling our attention to the rapid- 
ly increasing cost of maintaining rat- 
ing and inspection bureaus, another of 
our members recently reZerred to the 
work of a bureau that is under the 
jurisdiction of the Western Subscrib- 
ers’ Actuarial Bureau where on certain 
classes of property the rate has been 
changed five times within the last 
seven years with no change whatever 
in the physical hazard of the risk. 

We believe that if many of these 
activities could be consolidated under 
cone management, that as a result there 
would be much less expense in the to- 
tal cost of operation, and more uni- 
formity and efficiency. 

No doubt Colonel Button, the distin- 
guished Insurance Commissioner of 
Virginia, had this idea in mind when 
he advanced at the annual session of 
the Commissioners Convention § in 
Swampscott last September, a proposal 
for the organization of a national rat- 
ing and supervising bureau, whose jur- 
isdiction should be national and which 
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should assume supervision over fire in- 
surance rates, forms and practices. 

That proposal contained no sugges- 
tion for the reduction of agents’ com- 
missions, but, on the contrary, did re- 
cite as a reason for its necessity the 
duplicated activity of many boards and 
bureaus and their lack of uniformity, 
all contributing to the restlessness in 
the business. 

So that when we are considering this 
question of expense ratio in the fire in- 
surance business, it is only fair to give 
attention to certain expensive practices 
that have grown up in the business, to- 
tally outside and disconnected from the 
commissions paid to agents. An in- 
telligent study of this entire question 
will convince an unprejudiced observer 
that the local agents as a whole are not 
getting any more compensation than 
that to which they are entitled—in fact, 
any more than a living out of the busi- 
ness. 

The agents over the whole country 
are doing a great deal more for their 
compensation than they did twenty, or 
even ten years ago—and their compén- 
sation as a whole has not increased. 
Influenced by their own sense of duty 
to the public, and urged along by the 
suggestions and requests of their com- 
panies, they have become inspectors, 
fire preventionists, advisors to city 
councils and leaders in civic organiza- 
tions Sor better conditions in both fire 
protection and fire prevention. A large 

proportion of an agent’s time is taken 


up with work of this kind for which 
no compensation is provided. 
Hence we may justly conclude: 
First—The Commissioners do not an- 
ticipate that the compensation of the 
great body of efficient local agents 
should be reduced. 
Second—The wise company 
does not expect the high-grade agents 
to do their work for less pay than 
twenty years ago, and certainly has no 
thought that they can maintain the 
service now required of them on a re- 
duction of their present income. 
Third—The agitation for curtailment 
of costs must be directed toward those 
realms of expense other than the com- 
pensation of local agents. 
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LEVI E. THORNE DEAD 

Levi E. Thorne, formerly a_ well 
known writer on insurance and finance, 
died a few days ago at the age of 
eighty-two from the infirmities of old 
age. Although Mr. Thorne had out- 
lived nearly all of his contemporaries, 
and. although physically weak, he con- 
tinned calling on people in the insur- 
ance district until comparatively a 
short time ago. For fifteen years he 
had been associated with R. B. Caverly. 
His first insurance experience was half 
a century ago when he published a 
paper in Cincinnati. Later he became 
business manager of the “Baltimore 
Underwriter,” and at one time he was 
financial editor of the New York 
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Insurance Should Be 
Known By Credit Men 


INSURES ALL CONTINGENCIES 


J. M. Harrison, of Minneapolis, Calls 
Attention of Credit Men to Import- 
ant Insurance Considerations 


J. M. Harrison, of Conklin, Zonn2 & 
Harrison, Minneapolis, in address to 
the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men, spoke of insurance truths often 
neglected and about what a credit man 
should know about insurance. 

His address which was published in 
“Credit Monthly” follows: 

The following important consider- 
ations in handling insurance deserve, 
I believe, the attention of credit men 
and others who have to do with insur- 
ance: 

I. Insure against every contingency 
the happening of which would cause 
financial embarrassment. 

2. Transact your insurance business 
with one agent who should be yodar 
insurance adviscr. 

3. Consider insurance matters as a 
distinct consideration in your busi- 
ness and have one person in your 
organization responsible for the‘ in- 
surance, 

4. Have a definite and mutual un- 
derstanding with your agent as to 
what insurance is carried and why. 

5. Insure in first class companies. 

6. Do not use a co-insurance Clause 
or other restrictive clauses for the 
sake of economy unless you are in a 
position to comply with the condi- 
tions imposed. 

7. Enter into a loss adjustment, 
assuming that the insurance com- 
pany is going to be fair. 

Having traveled for a fire insurance 
company as a state agent and adjuster 
for ten years, L am well acquainted 
with the country agent and his meth- 
ods, and fairly well; acquainted with 
the country merchant. While in charge 
of the local agency business in Minne- 
apolis for a like number of years, I 
have come in touch with the insurance 
problems of business concerns in the 
city, and I have come to see that what 
applies to one applies to the other, 

The Standard Oil Co., with possibly 
10,000 different locations and say $10,- 
000 of value at each location, can 
safely, operating on the law of aver- 
ages, carry its own insurance. Main- 
taining an insurance and inspection 
department, it can handle its own in- 
surance at less cost than through the 
insurance companies. But a man whose 
assets consist of $10,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in one building, should pro- 
tect that merchandise against losses on 
account of fire tornado, and his busi- 
ness operations against all other losses 
on account of contingencies, imposed 
by law, that may be protected by lia- 
bility insurance. 

Retailer Had 29 Insurance Agents 

I recently looked over the various in- 
surance contracts of a retail establish- 
ment in Minneapolis, covering a stock 
of $400,000. This concern had eighty 
fire insurance policies placed with 
twenty-nine different insurance agents! 
Almost every other form of insurance 
was placed with a different agent. The 
concern was trading merchandise for 
insurance. That of course is small 
business. No one agent participating 
in the insurance placed by the retailer 
could possibly be familiar with the 
business as a whole or intelligently ad- 
vise regarding insurance matters, and 
none of these agents should be ex- 
pected to assume much responsibility. 
Side-Line Agent Dangerous to Deal 

With 

The agent one selects should devote 
his entire time to insurance. There are 
about ninety different forms of insur. 


ance written by regularly licensed 
standard insurance companies. The 


subject is technical and there is much 
to consider, If I were a credit man, I 
would particularly impress this sug- 
gestion upon) my country customers, 
for while it is becoming the custom to 


handle business in the city, through 
regular insurance specialists, many 
country merchants still follow the bad 
practice of trading merchandise for in- 
surance. In every town of any size. 
there are agents devoting themselves 
exclusively to the business of insur- 
ance, The local bank handles insur- 
ance, but their business is banking pri- 
marily. and insurance incidentally, and 
the insurance business is looked after 
by a clerk after banking hours. The 
country lawyer handles insurance, but 
his business is law primarily and in- 
surance incidentally. If he has a 
stenographer, it will be found that the 
stenographer is assigned to looking 
after the insurance, The banker and 
the lawyer do not keep posted on in- 
surance matters; and when a fire re- 
veals a mistake and they find that their 
customer is not properly protected, 
they often plead with the insurance 
company to waive the policy conditions 
and assume liability in order to save 
them from an embarrassing situation, 
though the liability is one that the com- 
pany would not have assumed under 
the policy written had it known the 
conditions at the time of issue. 

There are over 450 insurance agents 
handling fire and casualty insurance in 
Minneapolis, and besides them are hun- 
dreds of solicitors. A large percent- 
age of the agents handle insurance “on 
the side.” Considering the importance 
of one’s insurance problems, there is as 
much reason to have one insurance ad- 
viser as there is to have one legal ad- 
viser, a man whose time is at call, with 
whom the business man feels at liberty 
to consult, at all times, and whose serv- 
ice is not limited to issuing a contract 
and receiving the commission on that 
policy. 

Some time ago a Minneapolis mer- 
chant brought suit and secured a 
judgment against real estate and mort- 
gage loan office handling insurance in- 
cidentally. One of the girls in the real 
estate office testified that she remem- 
bered taking an order on about the 
date that the merchant claimed he had 
telephoned. This incidental insurance 
agent claims that the girl had no au- 
thority to take orders. She was of 
course compelled to testify that she 
was in the habit of taking orders over 
the telephone, but that this order was 
either forgotten by her or neglected by 
some one. An insurance agency of 
course receives many orders over the 
telephone. 

I have often been called 
ness hours, and have been advised by 
a merchant that he has received a 
large consignment of merchandise and 
would like to have it covered immedi- 
ately. Instead of saying, “We will bind 
$40,000,” we tell the merchant to take 
pencil and paper and then and there 
make record that we are binding him 
in the following companies for the fol- 
lowing amounts. We then make a no- 
tation in our book, and for further pro- 
tection in case the amount is large, we 
call up someone else associafed with 
our office and have him make a simi- 
lar record. 

Make One Man In Concern Responsible 
For Insurance 

A merchant should have one man in 
his organization handle the insurance. 
Even in a small store with two part- 
ners, one of the partners or the book- 
keeper should handle all insurance mat- 
ters, in order that the insurance prob- 
lems may be considered as a whole. 
This is simply a matter of system ap- 
plicable to all other problems including 
insurance. 

One should also have a definite un- 
derstanding with his agent as to what 
insurance is carried and whv. I find 
from personal experience that even 
large insurers do not know, except in 
a general way, what insurance they are 
carrying, and know nothing about the 
details of the contracts. I place all in- 
surance carried for some clients with 
whom it has never been possible for 
me to discuss insurance matters for 
more than a few minutes at a time. A 
member of the concern may telephone 
that he made such and such arrange- 
ments and ask whether they will affect 
his insurance, whether or not his pol- 
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icy should be endorsed or a new form 
of insurance written. If I call at his 
office, he will discuss the one proposi- 
tion while he is reading his mail, and 
when | leave, he will know only that 
the coverage has been arranged, but 
wili have only a vague impression as 
to how and why. 

I have often been impressed with the 
fact that an insurer, who devotes earn- 
est attention to system, cost, sales, etc., 
in his business, will utterly fail to 
familiarize himself with insurance, 
though in principle he recognizes its 
vital importance. He should make an 
appointment with his insurance adviser 
who should furnish a description of ail 
the various forms of insurance protec- 
tion it is possible to secure. Together 
they should eliminate the forms that 
do not pertain to the business. Then 
they should eliminate those in which 
the amount of loss in any case would 
be immaterial. By this I do not mean 
forms of loss whose possibility of oc- 
currence would be remote, because 
very unexpected contingencies happen, 
and however remote, when they do 
happen, the loss may je igreat and 
should be insured against. The make- 
up of, the rate takes into consideration 
the frequency of occurrence and if re- 
mote the cost is correspondingly low. 
Together they next take up the classes 
of insurance the concern wishes to 
carry, discuss methods of operating and 
other problems, and come to a mutual 
understanding as to the best forms of 
coverage and the necessary amounts. 
Such a discussion necessarily must be- 
come intimate, especially in connection 
for instance with “Use and Occupancy” 
insurance in order to establish ac- 
curately the values applying under this 
form of insurance, for it covers loss of 
net profits and those expenses that 
will necessarily continue during inter- 
ruption of business. 

When a complete understanding has 
been reached, the agent should furnish 
a list of all forms of insurance possible 
to be carried, indicating those not car- 
ried and the reasons. He should also 
furnish a synopsis of all of the insur- 
ance policies carried, indicating what 
is insured and what is excluded under 





the contract and what voids it. This 
protects both the insurer and the in- 
sured as it determines the contractual 
obligations before instead of after a 
loss. Incidentally, a first class agent 
should inspect the assured’s property 
for the purpose of seeing that the forms 
cover properly and, if able to do so, he 
should take a fire insurance rating en- 
gineer and casualty insurance rating 
engineer with him for the purpose of 
eliminating all unnecessary rate 
charges in order to secure the mini- 
mum rate, 
The Differences In Companies 

Of course, one must insure in first 
class companies. Insurance is protec: 
tion taken to avoid risk and specula- 
tion. Although inconsistent, some peo- 
ple speculate in cheap, unsafe insur- 
ance, Sound insurance is the cheapest 
in the long run, and I emphasize this 
when I refer to liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance because of de- 
ferred liability. 

Be it remembered that there are 
various kinds of insurance companies 
—stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds, 
A stock company is a corporation with 
a definite capital. The capital and sur- 
plus are for the protection of policy 
holders. The policy holder is not a 
partner. When he pays his premium 
that ends his obligations. A mutual 
company is a corporation without capi- 
tal stock. Instead of capital stock, the 
company has the righti to assess to 
meet extraordinary obligations. The 
policy holders are, therefore, co-oper- 
ative members. A reciprocal is an un- 
incorporated institution: every  sub- 
scliber is both a policy holder and an 
insurer. The subscribers exchange in- 
surance, operating through an attorney: 
in-fact, who has almost dictatorial 
powers. A Lloyds is an unincorporated 
institution, but there is a definite group 
of underwriters who constitute the in- 
suring body, each assuming a fixed 
proportion of the liability. The policy 
holder is not an insurer, nor is he sub- 
ject to an assessment. The liability of 
the underwriters is several and not 
joint. 

Probably at least 80% of all insur- 
ance carried is underwritten by stock 
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companies. Practically all of the other 
classes of insurance companies are 
also organized as commercial institu- 
tions for the profit of those who con- 
duct the operations. although there are 
a few pure mutuals organized and 
operated by associations, and a large 
number of township mutuals organized 
for the purpose of insuring farm prop- 
erty where the values are small and 
well distributed. ‘Such organizations 
have difficulties, however. After the 
recent forest fire in Northern Minne- 
sota, it was discovered that virtually 
all of the properties in that district in- 
sured by township mutuals had been de- 
stroyed. It was apparent that each 
policyholder would have to take care 
of his own loss. The insurance com- 
missioner, in order to save the reputa- 
tion of these township mutuals, asked 
all farmers’ mutuals in the state, 
whether involved in the fire or not, to 
make a voluntary assessment on their 
policy holders to help pay the losses of 
the mutuals involved. 

Some stock companies have accumu- 
lated such a large surplus and transact 
such a large business that the interest 
on their capital, surplus, unearned 
premium reserves, and loss reserves is 
so great that it is possible for them to 
pay substantial dividends to stock- 
holders without making an underwrit- 
ing profit. As a matter of fact, during 
the last ten years, on premium re- 
ceipts of three and one-half billion dol- 
lars, the American s‘ock fire insurance 
companies made an underwriting profit 
of less than fifty million dollars, 
or less than one and one-half per cent. 
Conducting a business of that magni- 
tude at a profit of less than one and 
one-half per cent should perhaps be 
almost sufficiently mutual to satisfy the 
most radically inclined. 

Co-Insurance and Restrictive Clauses 

In the beginning of this article I ad- 
vised against the use of co-insurance 
and other restrictive clauses unless the 
insurer is in a position to comply with 
them. Few insurers take sufficient 
time to familiarize themselves with the 
co-insurance clause. The Minnesota 
legislators assumed that if the insurer 
were required to sign the co-insurance 
clause, it would indicate that he under- 
stood his obligation. It only indicates 
that he acquiesces in its use. The 
clause is intended for use where there 
ls fire protection, and is primarily in- 
tended to equalize rates, 

To illustrate the reason for its use, 
let us say that two men each owns a 
$10,000, one story, concrete building, 
each one block from the fire depart- 
ment. The rate in each case is one 
ber cent. One man assumes that his 
loss cannot exceed $1,000. Therefore, 
he purchases that amount of insurance 
at a premium, of $10. The other man 
figures that there is a possibility of an 
adjoining building falling on his build- 
ing, or that an explosion may occur in 
Connection with a fire, and there is a 
femote possibility of a total loss. He, 
therefore, takes $10,000 insurance at 
4 premium of $100. Ninety-five per 
cent of all fires result in a loss not ex- 
ceeding five per cent. Therefore, in 
ninety-five times out of a hundred, each 
man secures the same amount of pro- 
tection, one paying $10 and the other 
paying $100. Companies are not able to 
establish equitable rates on that basis. 
Accordingly they provide that if the as- 
sured will agree to carry insurance 
equal to at least a certain per cent of 
the actual value, they will issue the 
Policy at a less rate. The co-insurance 
credit for an absolutely fire-proof build- 
ing may be as high as 64% of the 
&Toss rate in the Minneapolis territory. 

The assured’s acceptance includes an 
agreement on his part that upon failure 
to carry at least the agreed percentage 
to value he will bé an insurer for the 
difference. In other words, he simply 
takes the place of an insurance compa- 
hy for the difference between the 
amount he actually carries and the 


tmount he agrees to carry. To illus- 
Fate with a single example: 
Sound Value ............. $10,000 
aogsurance clause used, 
‘0 


Assured agrees to carry.. 8,000 
Places in the A Company. 6,000 
riaces in the B Company. 2,000 

a total of $8,000 
He has a loss of $4,000 


The A Company pays six-eighths of 
$4,000 or $3,0uv. ‘he #6 Company pays 
two-eighths ot $4,0U0U or $1,000. Lt, now- 
ever, ne only carries the $6,000 of in- 
surance that was placed in the A Com- 
pany, the proposition will work out as 
toliows: ‘the A Company pays six- 
eighths of $4,000, or $3,v0U, and having 
supstituted himself for the B Company, 
ne contributes two-eighths or $1,000. 

Some people think that the Clause 
only permits you to carry 80 per cent 
to vaiue and others that you can re- 
cover only 80 per cent of the loss, both 
ot which suppositions are wrong. ‘The 
assured agrees to carry at least 80 per 
cent to vaiue. If he is carrying $10,000 
of insurance or 100 per cent he will 
collect. $10,000 in case of total loss, or 
the full amount of any partial loss. 

lt is simple enough to comply with 
the Clause 1n connection with insurance 
on buildings, When insuring merchan- 
dise, however, an assured should not 
use the clause unless he keeps a set Ol 
books and can tell at any time whether 
or not he is complying with his co-in- 
surance clause, and not th2n unless he 
keeps track of his values for the deti- 
nite purpose of complying with the 
clause. 

The average clause is used where an 
assured has property in more than one 
location insured under one item, com- 
monly known as the blanket form of 
coverage. The clause limits the amount 
of insurance in each location in propor- 
tion to the amount of insurance carried. 

Specific insurance is had when a man 
carries a fixed amount on building, a 
fixed amount on furniture and fixtures, 
and a fixed amount on merchandise. 
The advisability of carrying the blanket 
form of coverage or specific insurance 
depends on the method of operating 
and ability to keep track of values at 
the various locations. The blanket 
form of coverage, of, course, is broader, 
but one is required to use the 90 per 
cent co-insurance clause and the aver- 
age clause if the coverage is in more 
than one location. 

The fire insurance policy used in 
Minnesota was written by the Minne- 
sota legislature, and the Minnesota law 
provides that no other form, of contract 
shall be used and that no clauses shall 
be incorporated that change the condi- 


tions of the Minnesota = standard 
fire insurance policy in a form ap 
proved by the legislature. The co-in- 


surance clause, the average Clause, and 
certain othey clauses have been ap- 
proved by legislative enactment. The 
companies, however, when writing 
some forms of insurance, such as use 
and occupancy, and loss of rents, have 
incorporated restrictive clauses not 
specifically authorized by the legisla- 
ture. The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
has invariably held that such clauses 
do not apply, and a test case is now 
being taken to the Supreme Court in 
connection with use and occupancy 
insurance. 

The Insurance Company Wants To 

Adjust Fairly 

My last suggestion is to enter into a 
loss adjustment assuming that the in- 
surance company is going to be fair. 
A loss adjustment is, of course, im- 
portant to a country merchant, espe- 
cially if he has placed insurance with 
an agent who is not particularly famil- 
iar with his business. Only a few years 
ago most losses were adjusted by the 
state agents of the fire insurance com- 
panies. Several of them would visit 
the assured. In some cases, one state 
agent might represent several com- 
panies. As a matter of economy and 
efficiency, however, most losses are 
now handled for the companies by an 
adjustment bureau, with the result that 
the assured usually has to deal with 
but one adjuster. Practically every in- 
surance company of good standing 
wishes to pay a claimant every dollar 
of his loss with as little friction as pos- 
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Believes That Agreement Provides 
Graduated Compensation in Ac- 
cordance With Service 
Rendered 


Asheville, N. C., Mar. 14.—Thomas C. 
Moffatt, as a member of the Conference 
Committee of the National Association, 
today submitted his report to the con- 
vention on casualty acquisition and 
tield supervision costs. Explaining in 
detail the history of the agreement that 
was reached to limit casualty acquisi- 
tion costs Mr. Moffatt concluded with 
the statement that he believed the great 
body of local agents were benefited de- 
cidedly by the new arrangement, and 
that provisions were made for fair com- 
pensation for tiie work done and serv- 
ices rendered in connection with get- 
ting business. 

Mr. Moffatt’s report, in full, follows: 

We perhaps are not unwarranted in 
assuming that the ‘Rules Concerning 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Casualty Companies and Agents,” 
recently adopted and promulgated by 
the casualty companies signatory *there- 
to, and approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioners at their last convention, are 
of general interest to local agents 
handling casualty lines. I° this as- 
sumption is correct, then a statement 
from the Conference Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in relation thereto will likewise 
be of interest. We also want you to 
know the part that the National Asso- 
ciation played during the development 


sible, and the representative of the 
adjustment bureau so understands. 
Suspicion and the human element, how- 
ever, often enter into such transactions. 
The assured may assume that the ad- 
juster will pay him as little as possible; 
the adjuster may assume that the as- 
sured will try to get as much as pos- 
sible. In either case friction will 
necessarily follow. 

I recall a loss of about $200,000 in 
Minneapolis on a stock of merchandise 
highly susceptible to damage. Both the 
assured and the adjustment company 
spent about two days estimating the 
loss. They then met in the proprietor’s 
office. The suggestion was made that 
the proprietor write on a slip of paper 
his estimate and that the representa- 
tive of the adjustment company do the 
same, Their figures were within $5,000 
of each other. The $200,000 loss was 
settled in less than five minutes. 

If the assured has placed his busi- 
ness with a first class agent, he ordi- 
narily has the advantage of the insur 
ance adjuster. He knows all about his 
own stock, its value, the extent of 
damage, and what he can realize for 
the salvage. Through his insurance 
agent, he should obtain all necessary 
information regarding his rights under 
his policy contract. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if both are inclined to be 
fair, the insured and the adjuster 
should have no difficulty. If, however, 
the assured is not particularly familiar 
with business, and has placed his in- 
surance with an agent who is not 
familiar with the rights of the assured 
under the policy contract, it may be 
well for the assured to employ some 
one to represent him in the negotia- 
tions, either a lawyer to advise him re- 
garding his contract rights, or an ad- 
juster for the assured. In cities such 
as Minneapolis, there are men engaged 
in representing the assured who has 
suffered a loss. If the assured engages 
such a man who is inclined to be fair 
and has that reputation, he will prob- 
ably feel much more comfortable. If 
he engages a man who has the reputa- 
tion of attempting on all occasions to 
gouge the insurance companies, he, of 
course, is in for a long, hard fight, and 
considerable expense. 


of the rules relating to acquisition and 
field supervision cost. 

Perhaps the final result, insofar as 
the local agent is concerned, is best 
illustrated by a statement made by one 
of the leading general agents of the 
United States, upon the adoption of 
the report, when he said: “Surely the 
gods have been good to the local agent. 
The fruit of these conferences drops 
into his lap in great abundance.” If 
his statement was in a measure ex- 
travagant, it was no doubt because of 
his feeling of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment in the results flowing to that 
class of general agents who have sup- 
ervision over a large number o! pro- 
ducers. 

Beginning at Agents’ Convention 


The beginning of the end of the cha- 
otic condition existing in the casualty 
insurance business started while our 
last annual convention was in session 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas. It was 
while attending that meeting that the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York received a telegram 
from his office indicating that one of 
the large casualty companies was fur- 
ther contributing to the restlessness in 
the business by giving agents a bonus 
on burglary lines. 

The Superintendent hastened home, 
called a conference of casualty compa- 
nies writing burglary business, and 
represented to them that unless they 
were willing to clear up disturbing 
practices not only in the burglary busi- 
ness, but in all casvalty lines, he would 
be compelled under the new rating laws 
recently passed in New York State, to 
make an investigation of costs and ex- 
penses for the purpose of determining 
the reasonableness and adequacy of 
rates. He represented that of course 
it would be preferable for the compa- 
nies to regulate their own business 
rather than to have it regulated for 
them under state investigation and 
supervision. 

The consideration of the report was 
committed to a special committee o? 
the Insurance Commissioners. A hear- 
ing was had thereon by that committee. 
Again, the general agents and the cas- 
ualty company above mentionéd, made 
objection to the report. The general 
agents on the ground that the report 
would tend to destroy their agency 
plants built up after many years’ effort, 
in that provision was made for a larger 
number of intermediate or regional 
agents than heretofore existed in the 
business. The objecting company took 
the position that while it was proper 
to limit or fix the total or top acquisi- 
tion cost in the business, it was not 
proper to indicate to any company how 
acquisition and field supervision cost 
should be distributed. We might here 
say that the New York Superintendent 
of Insurance does not agree to such a 
position, but on the contrary contends 
that the New York rating law permits 
him to investigate and determine the 
reasonableness and adequacy of the 
component parts making up the total 
cost. 

Days of Doubt and Worry 

Those were strenuous days and 
nights during that Insurance Commis- 
sioners Convention week. Many were 
the perplexities cited, forceful were the 
objections raised and specious were 
the arguments presented by those who 
were not satisfied. It was currently re- 
ported and generally believed that the 
Commissioners Convention would not 
approve the report unless its committee 
handling the same would unanimously 
agree to it. There were members on 
that committee disposed not to agree 
unless all objections, by the parties in 
interest, had been overcome. 

On that final Thursday of the Com- 
missioners week the air was charged 
with much uncertainty. Those who 
had labored so long and earnestly in 
an effort to bring about a settled condi- 
tion in the casualty business were dis- 
heartened and disappointed. It looked 
like all of the work was about to go for 
naught. Finally, in the rooms of the 


executive committee of the National 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Death or Removal Not 
Obstacle to Suits 


TRANSPORTATION ACT AMENDED 





Now Possible to Continue Suits 
Against Government Bodies; Text 
of Bill Given 

As a result of the efforts of Levy & 
Becker, insurance lawyers, of this city, 
there has been passed through Con 
gress and signed by President Hard- 
ing a bill amending Section 206 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. The im- 
portance of this legislation cannot be 
over-estimated in view of the many law 
suits which are pending throughout 
the country against the U. S. Railroad 
Administration for the loss of, or dam 
age to, merchandise in transit, and it 
is believed that this legislation will be 
of vital interest and benefit to the 
many shippers and receivers of freight 
throughout the country. 

Parts o2 the act are given herewith: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem 
bled, That Section 206 of the Transpor- 
tation Act 1920, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof two new sub-divi- 
sions to read as follows: 

“(h) Actions,- suits, proceedings and 
reparation claims, of the character de- 
scribed in subdivision (a), (c), or (d), 
properly commenced within the period 
of limitation prescribed, and pending 
at the time this subdivision takes ef 
fect, shall not abate by reason of the 
death, expiration of term of office, re- 
tirement, resignation, or removal from 
office of the Director General of Rail- 
roads or the agent designated under 
subdivision (a), but may (despite the 
provisions of the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to prevent the abatement of certain 
actions, approved February’ 8, 1899), 
be prosecuted to final judgment, de 
cree, or award, substituting at any time 
before satis’action of such final judg 
ment, decree, or award the agent des 
ignated by the President then in office. 

“Nor shall any action, suit or other 
proceeding heretofore or hereafter 
brought by any public officer or official, 
in his official capacity, to enforce or 
compel the performance of an obliga 
tion due or accruing to the United 
States arising out of Federal control, 
abate by reason of the death, resigna 
tion, retirement, or removal from office 
of such officer or official, but such ac- 
tion, suit, or other proceeding may (de- 
spite the provisions of such Act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1899), be prosecuted to final 
judgment, decree, or award, substitut- 
ing at any time before satisfaction of 
any such final judgment, decree, or 
award the successor in office. 

“(i) Orders providing for a substitu- 
tion in such cases made before this 
subdivision takes effect by courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the parties and sub- 
ject matter are hereby validated, any- 
thing in such Act of February 8, 1899, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Ac- 
tions, suits, reparation claims, or other 
proceedings of the character described 
in subdivision (h) which have been 
abated or dismissed solely because of 
the provisions of such Act of February 
8, 1899, shall be reinstated upon reason- 
able notice to the adverse party, and 
upon proper motion therefor filed with- 
in one year from the time this sub- 
division takes effect.” 





TENNESSEE INSUROR 

The March edition of the ‘“Tennes- 
see Insuror,” issued by the Tennessee 
Association of Insurance Agents, of 
which H. Phelps Smith, of Nashville, 
is president, and Julia Hindman, of 
Nashville, secretary-treasurer, featured 
some of the Read Your Policy Week 
literature issued by the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


Ontario Statutes 
Required Signed App 
. For Auto Insurance 


DEPARTMENTS STARTED MOVE 


Provision Made for Interim Receipt 


Covering Fourteen Day Period; 
Article By R. L. Bastedo 


At the 1920 Convention of the Super- 
intendents of Insurance of Canada, it 
was decided that the time had arrived 
when the various Provinces should 


adopt uniform conditions governing Au- 
tomobile Insurance. A set of conditions 
were drawn up, submitted to the 1921 
Convention of the Superintendents, and 
were accepted. Each Superintendent 
was then requested to place the matter 
before his respective legislature at the 
earliest opportunity so that uniform 
conditions would be law throughout the 
country. In Ontario, the conditions 
were brought before a select committee 
representing the legislature of the prov- 
ince preliminary to their presentation 
to the Ontario Legislature. 

At the hearing the representative of 
the Ontario Motor League voiced the 
fact that the League was entirely in 
favor of the conditions as presented, 
with one condition. That condition was 
an amendment to the Bill requiring a 
written application signed by the _ in- 
sured. He likewise suggested that the 
Act require the companies to include 
certain specified questions in the appli- 
cation. The representative of the Motor 
League put up a very strong case on 
behalf of the signed application feature, 
and the company representatives did not 
voice any objection to this feature, as 
they saw in such legislation an oppor- 
tunity to bring into practice a principle 
they had long felt was ideal and desir- 
able, but which was generally thought 
impossible to introduce voluntarily un- 
der present competitive conditions. 

The Ontario Motor League is an asso- 
ciation consisting of many thousands of 
automobile owners, and this League ex- 
ists for the purpose of looking after the 
interests of its members, in particular, 
and, in general, the interests of automo- 
bile owners as a whole, so that the sug- 
gestion to improve the conditions under 
which Automobile Insurance is under- 
written did not come from the insur- 
ance companies, nor from the govern- 
ment, but from the automobile owners 
themselves. 

The following extract from an address 
by the representative of the Ontario 
Motor League will give some idea of 
the far-sighted attitude adopted by this 
organization: 

“There is a fundamental principle in 
connection with insurance which many 
do not recognize; that is, the insured, 
not the insurer, pays the loss. Let me 
repeat: it is not the insurance compa- 
nies that pay the losses; it is the in- 
sured. They must contribute enough 
in premiums to absorb the losses and 
pay the company’s reasonable operating 
expenses and profits. In this sense, it 
is a partnership undertaking—an un- 
dertaking in which the insured is vitally 
interested in seeing that the business 
is conducted according to sound princi- 
ples, and that waste and extravagant 
losses, such as we have known to exist 
in the past, are eliminated. 

“What connection, then, you will ask, 
has the written application with the re- 
duction of losses? It has this connec- 
tion: insurance experience has taught 
us that the hazard in insuring automo- 
biles is not in the car itself so much as 
in the character of the owner. That is 
what is called the ‘moral hazard,’ and 
to reduce the moral hazard is to de- 
velop this insurance business along 
sound lines. The League has reached 


Final Hearing In 
Van Derhoef Case 


WHY SUDDENLY DISMISSED 
Magistrate Stopped Proceedings And 
Released Defendants Because Suffi- 


cient Evidence Was Lacking 


Details of the closing scene in the 
Aldridge-Van Derhoef case in London 
were not available for publication 
when news first came that both de- 
fendants had been released and the 
charges against them dismissed for 
want of evidence. Now, however, sev- 
eral British contemporaries have ar- 
rived here with full accounts of the 
last hearing in the Bow Street Police 
Court. That contained in the “Policy” 
is reproduced herewith: 

At Bow Street Police Court on Sat- 
urday, February 3, be’ore Mr. Graham 
Campbell, Leonard Aldridge, late man- 
aging director of the United General 
Commercial Insurance Corporation, and 
Marshall Van Derhoef, an insurance 
broker, of New York, appeared in an- 
swer to an adjourned summons charg- 
ing them with conspiring together and 
with others unknown to defraud the 
General Security Insurance Company, 
of Rome. 

It was alleged that a large number 
of policies which had been reinsured 
with the Italian company were trans- 
ferred to the United General Company 
on July 13th. Before the transfer took 
place the policies were cancelled back 
for fourteen or fifteen weeks to March 
31, and it was contended that as the 
Italian company had stood the risk 
throughout that period they had been 
defrauded of the premiums, amounting 
to over £6,000. 

Sir Richard Muir appeared for the 
prosecution; Patrick Hastings, K. C., 
and Travers Humphreys appeared for 
Aldridge; and Walter Frampton for 
Van Derhoef. 

Henry Jose Naar, secretary of the 
Italian company, in cross-examination 
by Mr. Hastings, said that a consider- 
able number of English insurance 
companies had been unsuccessfully en- 
deavoring to recover losses from the 
Italian company. 

Mr. Hastings: I suggest that what 
you and Baron Lapi (managing director 
of the Italian company) have been do- 
ing is to tell these defendants that if 
they did not pay you money you would 
prosecute them and ruin their business? 
~—No. . 

Would you consider it blackmail to 
tell a person that unless he paid you 
money at once he would go to prison? 
—No, because the money was owing. 

Do you know that every penny of 
the £6,000 had been paid by Aldridge 
to your London agents, Bowker and 
Co., before the date of the cancellation, 
and had that money been sent on to 
you by Messrs. Bowker by checks 
amounting to £7,000?—I did not know. 
Messrs. Bowker were doing other busi- 
ness with our company as well. 

Do you know that your London agent, 
Mr. Bowker, is prepared to go into the 
witness-box to swear that Aldridge 
paid him the money for this, and that 
you have had the money in Rome?—I 
don’t know. 

Did you know at the time you ap- 
plied for criminal process that Aldridge 


the conclusion, after careful considera- 
tion, that a written application will as- 
sist in reducing the moral hazard and 
will develop the business along better 
lines.” 

Not only did the committee of the 
Legislature accept this signed applica- 
tion feature, but they also named cer- 
tain questions that must be part of 
every automobile application. Uiti- 
mately, the Bill was placed before the 
Legislature, and is now law in Ontario, 
to be effective from the first of January, 
1923, and we anticipate that a similar 
law will come into the other provinces 
in due course, 


had already paid this money?—No, 
Those documents were handed over 
afterwards. 

The witness denied that he was aware 
of any substantial claims in respect of 
losses during the period of cancella- 
tion. 

Mr. Hastings suggested that this 
was quite untrue, and quoted from a 
letter addressed to the Italian company 
by their London agent, Mr. Bowker, on 
August 2:— 

The United General have made a 
very big mistake in putting back the 
cancellation to March 31 last, be- 
cause there are several losses which 
have occurred under policies . 
You will agree with us that we have 
made a wise step in your interests in 
agreeing to cancel. 

In a later letter Mr. Bowker wrote 
to the Italian company that the losses 
reported during the period in question 
amounted to 24,000 or 25,000 dollars. 

“Are you ashamed of yourself now,” 
proceeded Mr. Hastings, “for your part 
in prosecuting these two men?” 

The witness: No. In insurance 
business, if you don’t send proo® of 
losses, we do not accept anything. 
That is the way. 

Bertram David Bowker, London 
agent for the Italian company, called 
for the defence, produced checks for 
£7,000 sent by him to that company. 
This sum, he said, included the amount 
of the premiums on the policies re- 
ferred to. 

At this stage the Magistrate stopped 
the proceedings and dismissed the case 
against both defendants. 





AUTO DEALERS AND INSURANCE 
Automobile Underwriters at Wilkes 
Barre Signing Agreement Limiting 
Auto Dealers to Own Field 


Under the auspices of the North 
Branch Insurance Advisory Board a 
meeting of insurance men was held at 
Wilkes-Barre for the purpose of map- 
ping out plans to stop the practice of 
automobile dealers selling automobile 
insurance. 

A resolution was adopted to be 
signed by insurance men, providing for 
a pledge not to “maintain agency, sub- 
agency or brokerage arrangements with 
nor pay commissions to any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in the au- 
tomobile business as a dealer or as an 
employe of such dealer, or as a pro- 
prietor of an automobile accessory 
store or service station, or as an em- 
ploye of such proprietor.” It provides 
that “this rule shall not operate to pro- 
hibit the appointment of, or the pay- 
ment of a commission to a _ bonafide 
fire or marine or casualty insurance 
agency, providing such agency has been 
in existence for at least one year.” 

Up to the present the agreement has 
only been circulated in Wilkes-Barre. 
Twenty leading agencies have signed 
it and a number of brokerage and sub- 
agency arrangements have been can- 
celled. 

It was also decided at the meeting 
that each agent should be requested to 
notify all the companies they represent 
o2 the action of the board and of his 
own action in signing the pledge and 
solicit their co-operation in order that 
the activities of the automobile dealers 
may be eliminated. 





NEW INSURANCE PROMOTION 

The comments of insurance men who 
have read the prospectus and promo- 
tion plans of the Insurance & Invest- 
ment Co. being organized at San 
Francisco by E. P. Spicer, former 
president of the American Bankers of 
Chicago, are various. The insurance 
& Investment Company of California, 
according to the promoter’s prospectus, 
has an authorized capital of $500,000, 
divided into 50,000 shares of a par 
value of $10. The capital,is all com- 


mon stock, and the claim is made that 
there is no promotion stock or other 
special privileges granted either to the 
organizers or influential stock pur- 
chasers. 
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A Defense of Treaty Re-Insurance 


Criticisms directed against the treaty 
reinsurance system adopted by sever- 
al leading marine writing companies 
throughout the world have been severe, 
and practically unanswered. Never- 
theless, many an important company 
has an excess treaty fundamentally to 
protect it against catastrophe hazards. 
Why some of the underwriters have not 
come forward to speak well of the sys- 
tem they employ, and thus tacitly en- 
dorse, is a difficult question. 

“Fairplay,” the leading shipping 
journal in England, in several recent 


jssues apparently supports the posi- 
tions taken by the chairmen of Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Association and the Liv- 
erpool Underwriters’ Association that 
the curse of present day marine under- 
writing methods is the treaty re-insur- 
ance system. In reality, it is not the 
use, but the abuse of this system that 
has brought so much chaos into the 
hull and cargo markets. 

The principle of excess re-insurance 
is basicly sound. Companies writing a 
world-wide business and with agencies 
located all over the globe must, with 
some devise, protect themselves against 
losses for the business they write above 
their own net retentions. Few compa- 
nies find themselves able to manage 
without the treaty re-insurance system 
or the more antiquated form of special 
covers in which specific interests or 
voyages are mentioned. The treaty 
system has the advantage over this in 
that it may include every class of cargo 
for all voyages and so remove a mass 
of clerical work which otherwise is un- 
avoidable. It therefore saves a lot of 
expense, which underwriters must con- 
cede is a very important item. It is 
understood that the treaty system was 
first devised by a British company to 
meet the exact needs already men- 
tioned and in its proper and restricted 
use there is absolutely nothing abhor- 
rent or fatal to sound underwriting. 

How Criticism Started 

Why then should the treaty system 
be the subject for widespread condem- 
nation by reputable companies and 
leading shipping and insurance jour- 
nals? Simply because some marine 
underwriting companies have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered 
through excess re-insurance to abuse 
that system for their own agegrandize- 
ment and to injure marine insurance in 
general. It would almost appear evi- 
dent that some companies are employ- 
ing excess reinsurance for the primary 
purpose of brokering, not underwriting, 
business, and making approximately 
5% of the premium income for placing 
the risks with their re-insurers. 

When a marine writing company 
Places an excess treaty with a group 
of re-insurers for an amount in the 
neighborhood of one million or a mill- 
ion and a half dollars it is almost safe 
to presume that the companv is doing 
more than merely to protect itself from 
extra heavy losses. It is evidently us- 
ing that excess treaty directly as an in- 
strument for getting accounts which in 
turn would force smaller competitors 
to leave the market or cut rates to se- 
cure a direct share. Assuming that an 
"nderwriter accents lines in the neigh- 
horhood of $1,000,000 or more it is 
highly probable he will give off at least 
three-quarters or more of the line. 
This, placed with a re-insurance com- 
mission of 5%, should net a handsome 
amount at the end of the year. 

The abuse of the excess cover lies 
then in the insatiable greed of some 
companies to have the power to grab 
immense lines and then broker the bulk 
off to reinsurers at a good profit. No 
logical excuse is visible why this abuse 
of excess marine covers could not be 
Promptly and effectively cured if the 
companies would co-operate to sup- 
Press the wrong. A marine company 
that aspires to swallow up large ac- 


counts and force small competitors to 
cut rates disastrously and thus under- 
mine the strength of the whole marine 
market is dependent upon these same 
companies for the success of its hog- 
gish scheme. 


If many companies that were offered 
participation in the unnecessarily large 
excess cover treaties would only turn 
down the propositions and go after the 
business directly they would help to 
block the aims of the avaricious. They 
would, moreover, be freed from the 
penalty of having to allow a re-insur- 
ance commission, which as rates go at 
present might make all the difference 
in the world between a profit and a 
loss. The essence o! the trouble is 
that some underwriters struggling hard 
for a premium income would rather 
further the plans of those trying to 
build up unreasonably big excess 
treaties than go out for direct accounts 
themselves, the former course offering 
the least resistance. 

This tragic lack of will power to 
be independent and follow the dictates 
of underwriting principles is the prime 
cause for the majority of disasters that 
befall marine underwriters. If one 
company happens to refuse to handle 
excess business it is certain today that 
the company seeking the re-insurance 
can go somewhere and find a willing 
re-insurer. And this in spite of the 
terrible results experienced of late by 
companies writing such reinsurance. 
Were the maximum limit of the excess 
treaty cover held down to a reasonable 
figure there should be no hostile criti- 
cism of that form of re-insurance and 
it could function properly in the chan- 
nels through which it originally flowed. 

Another point has been lodged 
against the treaty re-insurance system 
by some of its chief accusers. It is 
charged by some English underwriters 
that risks written by English compa- 
nies with excess treaties are re-insured 
in foreign parts instead of being al- 
lowed to remain in England. In fact, 
these leaks have created quite a furor. 
As for the truth of the matter, what 
right have the dissatisfied ones to reg- 
ister such definite kicks when they 
realize that this business which they 
perceive being reinsured abroad orig- 
inally came from foreign parts? Is 
it not a trifle hoggish to shed the tears 
of Shylock because a small percentage 
of some large risks written through the 
American branches of British compa- 
nies should come back here as re-insur- 
ance? 


NEW MARINE HANDBOOK 

A Handbook to Marine Insurance, by 
Victor Dover, A.C.I.1., Instructor in 
Marine Insurance to the London County 
Council, etc., London: H. F. & G. With- 
erby. Price 7s. 6d. net. The declared 
intention of Mr. Dover in preparing his 
handbook was to provide a work of 
reference suitable for students enter- 
ing for Parts I. and II. of the Marine 
Branch of the C. I. I. Examination. A 
good elementary work, however, is com- 
monly of service to men who are be- 
yond the student stage, as well as to 
those who are in it; and, whether Mr. 
Dover’s Handbook is studied with an 
eye to examination, or is read with a 
view to broadening and freshening the 
mind in insurance practice and marine 
organization, it will be found a usecul 
piece of work. 

The initial chapter, teaching how to 
study for the C.I.I. Examination, is 
quite good, and it is followed up by a 
brief history of marine insurance, the 
art and practice of writing risks, the 
law of the subject, and so on. Reinsur- 
ance is dealt with, almost as a matter 
of course. The author has the gift of 
direct and simple expression, and his 
work can be commended on that 
ground, not less than because he deals 
with his subject succinctly and yet com- 
prehensively. There is a useful index. 
—“Journal of Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers.” 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 


Policies, Reporting 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY NEWS 














Burns Gives Views 
On Current Problems 


CO-OPERATES WITH AGENTS 
Says Education of Agent is Biggest 
Question Today; Praises Acqui- 
sition Agreement 
Asheville, N. C., March 14.--F. High- 
lands president of the Mary- 
Company, made a hit 
today with the agents assembled here 
at the mid-year conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
by his expressions of sympathy with the 
his offers of 
willingness to co-operate with agents in 
all matters affecting the insurance 
business. Mr, Burns gave his impres- 
sions of present day conditions from the 
viewpoint of a casualty executive. He 
is a thorough believer in agents’ as- 
sociations, he said, and a sincere friend 

of the field man. 

The education of the agent in the 
casualty business is perhaps the lead- 
ing question in insurance today accor- 
ding to President Burns. One company 
of which he has knowledge has estab- 
lished a correspondenceschool for agents 
and has an enrollment of over 1600. It 
also arranges for its agents or some 
one from their office to go to the home 
office and receive a thorough training 
in the various casualty and surety lines. 
Mr. Burns said. Companies having a 
large number of special agents would 
net dare send these men out until they 
had been thoroughly educated in the 
business. No one can expect to sell 
anything unless he can talk intelligent- 
ly about the thing he is selling. In- 
surance is sold; not bought. Think of 
the number of good risks which have 
been lost to the agent because through 
ignorance he had not at a previous time 
correctly or sufficiently covered the as- 
sured, which was not discovered until 
a claim was made, “I know of nothing 
more important’ than the recognition 
by both companies and agents that 
knowledge means increased produc- 
tion,” asserted the speaker. 

Praises Acquisition Agreement 

One of the most constructive pieces 
of work which has taken place since 
Mr. Burns came in the business—some- 
thing over twenty-five years—is the re- 
cently enacted rules for Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Companies, The agent who favors high 
commissions and demoralization in the 
commission situation is not far-sighted 
If commissions are too high they will 
likely be lowered by legislation, and 
considering the temper of the Legisla- 
tures all over the country the agent is 
not likely to fare as well under legisla- 
tion as he is by a reasonable scale of 
his own. Increased commissions mean 
increased cost of insurance and as 
agents already know, to their sorrow 
no doubt in many cases, the chief point 
of attack of mutual companies is com- 
missions—that they pay none, that the 
agents are a barnacle on the business 
and money spent for them is thrown 
away. 

As a casualty executive Mr. Burns 
feels that this piece of work is the 
most constructive that has been done 
for many years; and he wishes on be- 
half of the executives of ‘asualty com- 
panies to urge the co-operation of the 
agents in carrying out this plan in 
spirit as well as in letter as he as- 
sured them it is the best judgment of 
those engaged in the executive end of 
the business that this is the very best 
thing that could possibly happen to the 
business. 

Unless the companies can secure co- 
operation naturally the home offices 
cannot make a success of the movement 


Surns, 


land Casualty 


aims of local agents and 


and agents will be serving their own 
best interests by co-operating to the 
fullest extent, Co-operation has always 
been needed and necessary between the 
ffeld and home offices, but. at no time 
more than the present. Acquisition cost, 
mutuals, monopolistic state compensa- 
tion insurance, underwriting, credits— 
all of these and many more problems 

-require the closest kind of co-opera- 
tion between the field and home offices. 
They cannot be solved by .themselves, 
the home offices cannot solve them by 
themselves; but by working together 
in an intelligent and sensible way they 
can be solved. 


The Credit Evil 

Unfortunately for both the agents 
and the companies there is creeping 
into present day conditions a form of 
competition which should be stopped 
before it even gets a start said Mr. 
Burns. He alluded to undue credits 
being extended to the assureds in pay- 
ment of accounts. This condition has 
received some attention at the hands 
of several insurance commissioners, 
but so far no open and shut cure has 
been found, largely because the agents 
do not get together for their own pro- 
tection. Agents as a National Associa- 
tion and the local agents’ associations 
throughout the country could easily 
correct this condition if they would pro- 
vide reasonable credit rules and then 
hold to them. Of course in some terri- 
tories where companies have branch 
offices the companies themselves are 
equally at fault, and it is just as neces- 
sary at such places for the companies 
themselves to recognize this condition 
and get together with the agents. Cer- 
tainly no one but the assured receives 
anv benefit from long credits; the agent 
is kept out of his commission and the 
company out of money it should have 
as in many cases large claims are paid 
before the company receives its money 
and often the assured is bankrupt be- 
fore the premium is paid. Different 
companies, of course, have different 
rules regarding their collections; but 
one of the constructive things pos- 
sible is to urge the mefbers of this 
Association and the local associations 
of which they are members to adopt 
reasonable credit rules and stick to 
them. 





MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
Company, March 7. Elliott V. Somers, 
superintendent of the Metropolitan de- 
partment, was officially appointed as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Somers began 
with the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
in 1907, In 1914 he joined the New York 
Office of the Hart’ord Accident & In- 
demnity, and in 1915 was appointed 
superintendent of the liability and com- 
pensation departments. He accepted 
the call in 1919 from the Norwich Un- 
ion Indemnity and has since repre- 
sented them in the capacitv of superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan depart- 
ment. Mr. Somers is well known be- 
cause of his long and exceptional serv- 
ice in matters of importance in the 
problems of agents and brokers. 


_—————— 
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Davenport Committee 
Reports on Taxation 


COMPENSATION VIEWS 


What Has Happened in Cases of 
Employes of New York Counties 
and Towns 


GIVEN 


The tax report of the Davenport joint 
committee of the New York legislature 


discusses the question of workmen’s 
compensation insurance as it affects 
workmen of counties and  munici- 


palities, The report says in part: 

Provision is made in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law for insurance against accidents to 
the workmen of counties, towns and villages. 
According to this section they may insure: (1) 
with private or mutual companies; (2) with 
the State Fund; or (3) by self-insurance through 
levying taxes to meet costs of compensation. 
This last is usually known as the “taxation sys- 
tem.” 

According to the manager of the State in- 
surance fund, only three counties (Erie, Mon- 
roe and Westchester) are now insured with the 
State. 

The supervisor’s report from Franklin and 
Steuber indicate that they adopted the ‘‘taxa- 
tion system” or self-tmsurance in 1921 and that 
St. Lawrence and Jefferson had previously pur- 
sued the same course. The former counties had 
originally been insured with private companies 
and found this to be a very expensive pro- 
cedure. The supervisors of Franklin county 
estimate that they would have saved $6,000 in 
six years if they had been self-insured. The 
supervisors of Steuben county go even further, 
pointing out that they had paid only $900 in the 
form of compensation, whereas their premiums 
to private companies amounted previously to 
$7,000-$8,000 per year. 

The costliness of insuring with private car- 
riers cannot be questioned. The manager of 
the State fund points out that the State rates 
are uniformly 15% less than those charged by 
private companies. Furthermore, the State fund 
is returning 15% of the premiums in the form 
of dividends, thus bringing the net cost to 72144 % 
of the nominal rates charged by private com- 
panies. 

The wisdom of self-insurance may be ques- 
tioned, however. The fact that the costs for a 
limited period of time in the counties consid- 
ered are figured by the hundreds of dollars does 
not justify the conclusion that serious acci- 
dents involving indemnities running into the 
thousands will not occur. In fact experience 
goes to prove the likelihood of this. The officials 
of the State fund point out that the average 
total cost of all fatalities is $5,000, and that a 
death case alone usually costs $10,000 when the 
family consists of a woman and three dependent 
children, whereas a case of permanent disability 
is estimated at $15,000. On the ground that 
such cases may easily occur, particularly among 
the road workers of the counties and towns, it 
would seem advisable to distribute the risk 
with a large number of other employers. 


The desirability of spreading the risk was 
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brought to the attention of the Committee by 
one of the supervisors of St. Lawrence county 
who reported the action recently taken by their 
board with reference to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. In a resolution to the members 
of the Senate and Assembly, the board pointe 
out that the change in the Compensation Law 
requiring each and every town and village to 
be individually responsible for compensation due 
to accidents to their employees, renders the in- 
dividual towns “liable to excessive losses, a 
liability which no town, particularly a poor one, 
can afford to take.” The St. Lawrence super- 
visors petition their representatives in the Leg- 
islature therefore, to have the law amended so 
that the whole county will be made liable for its 
own as well as the compensation charges against 
its political subdivisions, exclusive of the cities, 
as was provided in the original law. 

he remedy for the undue risks of self-insur- 
ance whether by the county or smaller political 
units lies in the judgment of the Committee in 
the wider use of the State Insurance Fund that 
is now well established and economically ad- 
ministered. Such a move seems the more ad- 
visable in view of the arrangement proposed by 
the manager of this fund. As it is quite within 
the provisions of the Compensation Law that the 
Industrial Commissioner can form groups of the 
employers insured and establish premium rates 
and administrative costs with reference to such 
groups, it is proposed that the State itself, the 
cities, counties, and the other political sub- 
division of the State insure their employees with 
the State fund, with the understanding that 
they shall form a special group or groups and 
that their payments shall be determined from 
year to year by the actual total cost of acci- 
dents occurring in the given year and the pro- 
portionate cost of administration of the system. 
This would furnish protection on a current pay- 
ment basis rather than an insurance premium 
basis. 7 

This plan is really nothing more nor less 
than the “taxation system” applied to the whole 
body of civil employees in the State. @By broad. 
ening the group affected, the “taxation system” 
is made safe. In view of the probable low cost 
of administration, it would result in getting 
protection at a minimum figure and paying for 
neither more nor less than was needed and used. 
Low costs over a period of years could be pre- 
dicted with a good deal of assurance because of 
the character of public employment which for 
the most part consists of clerical work involving 
a minimum amount of risk of accident anc 
disease. If governmental employees are insured 
in a general group, whether in private companies 
or the State fund, the government does not en- 
joy the full advantage of this fact. Its workers 
are preferred risks and the public employer 
should have correspondingly low insurance costs. 
The arrangement proposed will make this pos- 
sible. 


BERRY SUCCEEDS NEALY 

Milo A. Nealy, manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch office of the Globe In- 
demnity, has resigned to enter the 
general insurance business. Mr. Nealy 
is succeeded by W. W. Berry,. formerly 
assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office of the Travelers. Mr. 
Berry has been in the casualty insur- 
ance business for eleven years, having 
started as a pay roll auditor with the 
Travelers. 


ROY T. YATES TO RESIGN 


Roy T. Yates has presented his resig- 
nation as a member of the legal staff 
of the Globe Indemnity, as of May fl 
Mr. Yates has for the past five years 
been associated with Robert M. Mc 
Cormick, general attorney of the com 





pany. Mr. Yates will go with the new 
Dayat Underwriters. 

CHICAGO SPECIAL ; ; 

The Chicago “Evening Post” will 


publish on April 14 a special health 
and accident insurance edition. 
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~ Origin and History of Suretyship 





By JARVIS W. MASON, Vice-President of American Surety 


Historically, suretyship is probably 
older than either banking or insurance. 
for, in the days when Sargon ruled 
the cities of Assur and Sumar, many 
centuries before the days of Abraham, 
we find definite records of suretyship, 
while banking can probably be only 
taced back to the banks of Venice, 
ad I doubt if insurance, as we know it, 
jjas much as five hundred years old. 
When the library of Sargon was dis- 
covered and translated—I think some- 
time in the nineties of the last century 
-two or three instances of suretyship 
were described. 

A merchant in Sumar had betrothed 
his daughter to a merchant in India. 
The journey at that time was long, 
difficult and dangerous, and it was not 
possible for any of the family of the 
yung lady to accompany her. Her 
faher, therefore, arranged with the 
chief of the caravan that he would con- 
duct her safely and in all honor and 
deliver her into the care of her fiance, 
and would not permit any man to look 
upon her face by the way. The chief 
of the caravan furnished a bond with 
another merchant of Sumar as surety, 
guaranteeing the faithful performance 
of his contract. 

It is interesting as showing that’ 
suretyship was well known at this pe- 
riod, which, I think, was some forty- 
fve hundred years ago, and also indi- 
cates a very complete development of 
the family, fixed marriage customs, and 
that the seclusion of women—still cur- 
rent in the East—was established at 
this early date, and that one interested 
inthe performance of a contract, found 
himself better protected by taking a 
surety bond. 

Story of a Farmer 
Another interesting instance, which 





illustrates that men went to war in 
those days and were also drafted, just 
as they were selected in this country 
afew years since, is established by 
another surety bond which has been 
preserved. A certain farmer, living in 
the suburbs of Assur, being required 
to go upon the King’s way, that is to 
say, to enlist as a soldier, desired that 
his farm be tilled in his absence and 
maintained in good condition so that 
upon his return he should find it serv- 
leeable as it was when he left. The 
farmer therefore entered into a con- 
tract with another farmer to till and 
tare for the farm providing specifically 
What should be done, and took from 
hima bond with a merchant in the City 
of Assur as surety thereon, guarantee- 
ng the performance of this contract. 
This illustrates the fact that there was 
4 very complete organization of the 
slate and that the citizen owed his debt 
of personal service to the state then, 
list as he does now. Some centuries 
later when Thotmes III was the Phar- 
aoh in Egypt and Joseph was Prime 
Minister, Joseph’s brethren, with the 
exception of Benjamin, visited him and 
po knew him not. They sought help 
i him for the famine was great and 
it's foresight had enabled him to 
ean stores of food. Joseph de- 
lll unless they would bring 
vi rother Benjamin and leave him 
th ig as surety that they and 
ity a er would return to the land 
ri ;. Upon the return of the breth- 
ie Saac, Simeon bound himself as 
iss to Isaac that no harm should 
nitiea 4 Benjamin if he should be per- 
Oe th 7, eccompany them to Egypt. 
Sienits em of this suretyship Isaac 
ions Benjamin to go to Egypt and 
ldtines was retained by Joseph as 
Sol > lor a time. 
Poa who reigned in Israel some 
te yp hundred years later found 
either gd intervals not occupied, 
Wives his royal duties or his royal 
ca a Write much of wisdom. 
fs poe IS proverbs we find “He that 
for ig” ge a stranger shall smart 
many other proverbs relat- 





ing to suretyship in Israel. At that 
date suretyship was a matter of com- 
mon occurrences, and in the opinion 
of the King the people needed to be 
warned against its dangers. Doubtless 
had the corporate bond been then dis- 
covered, Solomon would have endorsed 
corporate suretyship. 

At about the same period, when the 
Greeks were still ruled by _ kings, 
suretyship was well established. Dam- 
on, a nobleman of high rank, having 
incurred the displeasure of the king, 
was sentenced to be executed. He de- 
sired to visit his wife and to settle his 
affairs before he died. His bosom 
friend, Pythias, became surety to the 
king that Damon, if permitted fo go 
home to take leave of his wife, would 
return for execution. The sequel is 
known, after overcoming countless dif- 
ficulties Damon did return at the very 
moment when Pythias was about to be 
executed in his stead. The king, im- 
pressed by this remarkable friendship, 
revoked the sentence of death and 
asked to be accepted by these two 
friends as the third. 

In Rome 

In Roman history, from the days o£ 

the kings to the fall of Constantinople, 


suretyship, particularly in the form of , 


hostages was common; Rome taking 
such hostages and the countries with 
which Rome was then involved in con- 
flict taking such hostages. I think it 
was the elder Cato who furnished a re- 
markable example of this in Roman 
history. Having been captured by the 
Carthagenians, he was sent back to 
Rome by them to demand terms from 
the Romans, first being placed under 
obligation, if the Roman Senate did not 
accept the terms, to return. He ad- 
vised the Senate, in an eloquent speech, 
not to accept thé terms; they acted ac- 
cordingly, and Cato returned to Carth- 
age with the message from the Roman 
Senate. If my recollection is correct, 
he was executed with torture by the 


Carthagenians in the manner with 
which he had been threatened if the 


Roman answer should be unfavorable. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, suretyship was so well under- 
stood that Shakespeare, in writing his 
“Merchant of Venice,’ caused the plot 
to revolve around the bond of surety- 
ship furnished to Shylock by Antonio 
for the repayment of a loan made to 
his friend Bassanio. It may be inter- 
esting to note here that one of the most 
conclusive arguments against the 
theory that Bacon was the author of 
this play is that the best lawyer of 
his day would hardly have made the 
plot depend upon such a false legal 
proposition as that Shylock, being en- 
titled to one pound of Christian flesh, 
must take that flesh without shedding 
one drop of Christian blood, even 
though it were a physical impossibility 
to take the flesh without shedding 
blood. 

Prior to the beginning of the 18th 
century, suretyship was conducted as a 
matter of personal accommodation and 
the sureties were in every recorded in- 
stance, individuals who usually became 
bound for the performance of some 
obligation by their friend. As a rule, 
they were not compensated for the 
service rendered; and they frequently 
found, to their dismay, that they were 
made to “smart for it,” regardless of 
the fact that the principal was a 
friend instead of a stranger. The first 
reference to corporate suretyship to 
which my attention has been called, ap- 
peared in the London Daily Post in 
the year 1820, from which I quote: 

“Whereas, notwithstanding the many excel 
lent laws now in force for punishing hired 
servants for robbing their masters or mis 
tresses. yet noblemen as well as commoners 
are daily sufferers; and seldom a. session but 
great numbers are convicted to the utter ruin 
of many families, as also a seandal to the 
Christian religion. This is to give notice that 
at the request of several housekeepers, books 
will be opened next Saturday at the Devil 


Tavern, Charing Cross, at ten o’clock wherein 
any person may subscribe, paying 6 pence 
c. for a share called a £1,000 stock; no 
more shares than 3,000 and the call for stock 
not to exceed 10s. p. c. the first year by 
quarterly payments. This society will insure 
to all masters and mistresses whatever loss 
they shal] sustain by theft from any servant 
that is ticketed and registered in this so- 
ciety.” 


Guaranty Society of London 

It would appear, therefore, that at 
that time, Englishmen had in mind 
suretyship as a business, although it 
was not until 1840 that a company 
known as “The Guaranty Society of 
London” was organized for the purpose 
of writing Fidelity Insurance. The de- 
mand for such bonds in England did 
not increase rapidly; corporate surety- 
ship grew slowly, and while, at the 
present time, there are more than sev- 
enty companies engaged in that busi- 
ness, even now as a rule suretyship 
is a relatively small side line and is 
undertaken by companies whose chief 
business it is to write other lines of 
insurance, and, until some twenty years 
ago, it was almost exclusively confined 
to fidelity suretyship. Even within the 
last twenty years it has extended very 
slowly to other classes of suretyship, 
and today, the largest companies en- 
gaged in this business in England write 
a relatively small amount in annual 
premiums compared to those written 
by the larger companies in this coun- 
try. Corporate surety bonds are exe- 
cuted in Germany, and in the three 
Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland, 
in Japan, and in almost all parts of the 
British Empire, but nowhere has the 
business been developed to the extent 
that it has in the United States and 
Canada. 

In the history of suretyship, two 
things present themselves prominently, 
first in the beginning the business was 
confined almost entirely to fidelity in- 
surance, the other classes of surety- 
ship not being deemed of much import- 
ance. Today fidelity insurance consti- 
tutes probably less than one-third of 
the total volume of the business. In 
the second place the very high mor- 
tality among the companies that under- 
take the business stands out promi- 
nently. 

In 1898 there were engaged in the 
business of suretyship fourteen compa- 
nies, having an aggregate capital and 
surplus of $12,637,357. Of these six 
have retired, representing a capital 
and surplus, in the beginning of $2,- 
417,340, and only eight of these orig- 
inal companies are still engaged in 
the surety business, these eight having 
in 1898 a capital and surplus aggre- 
gating $10,220,017. 

Since 1898 fifty-seven companies have 
entered the business. At the time of 
their entry their aggregate capital and 


? 


surplus was $38,656,167. Of these, 
thirty have retired. Their capital at 
the time of entry was $11,909,205. 
Twenty-seven are still operating. 


Their combined capital and surplus at 
the time of entry was $26,747,142. 

There are now engaged in this field 
thirty-five companies, whose capital 
and surplus at the time of entry was 
$36,967,157 and their present aggregate 
capital and surplus is $98,972,738. 
This increase, however, does not rep- 
resent earnings, by any means. A 
large amount of the increased capital 
has been contributed by the share- 
holders, or earned in other lines of 
insurance. 


It must be apparent that the compa- 
nies which have survived after due 
trial, must have succeeded because of 
wise and careful underwriting under 
the direction of competent executives, 
and any company which is to be suc- 
cessful must employ competent under- 
writers so that at no time will it be left 
in the hands of inexperienced men. 
It must also provide capable execu- 
tives. 





J. AUGUSTINE, JR., SECRETARY 

James Augustine, Jr., has been 
elected secretary of the Virginia Cas- 
ualty Company and will hereafter be 
in executive charge of headquarters at 
Richmond, it is announced. Mr. Au- 
gustine, a brother of Robert B. Augus- 
tine, district manager at Richmond for 
the Mutual Life of New York, was 
previously with the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company in that 
city. The Virginia Casualty has been 
operating in Virginia for six years writ- 
ing regular lines of health and accident 
cover. Recently it began writing in- 
dustrial life and sick benefit also and 
entered West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina with a view of extending the scope 
of its operations. It plans to enter 
other states later, it is understood. 





WOOD WITH UNION INDEMNITY 


A. BE. Wood, of the burglary depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life, resigned his 
position as of March 15 to take charge 
of the burglary department of the Un- 
ion Indemnity. Previous to his con- 
nection with the Aetna he wag in the 
burglary departments of the Travelers 
Indemnity and the Ocean Accident. 
Mr. Wood will be succeeded by Thomas 
F. Fitzpatrick, also of the burglary de- 
partment. 





WANTED 
Gentleman with 10 years’ experi- 
ence in liability, casualty and 
bonding lines is looking for an 
opening in an established insur- 
ance office with a view of acquiring 
an interest in same or buying out 
present owner. 
Address Box 101 

c/o The Eastern Underwriter Co. 
86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contimental Casualty Company 
H, G. B. Alexander, Pres, 


General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
‘Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 


Health, 
and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Wicenclinestta Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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Hoopes Won Fame As Breeder 


The late Herman Hoopes, who was 
general agent of the Fidelity & Deposit 
in Philadelphia and one o?2 the 
general agents of that company, 
at one time a breeder of Arab horses 
in this country and later became cele- 
brated for his thoroughbred 
cattle, some of them 
high as $20,000 each. 

** « 
Wabash Madison’s Affiliations 
Although Wabash 


first 


was 


Jersey 
being valued as 


Madison has writ- 
ten only one story for The Eastern 
Underwriter, another paper says that 
this story made him spring into fame 
over night and he has received various 
offers from other publications to join 
their staffs. Not a chance. Wabash 
Madison is like Rollo Rice, works for 
one paper and one paper only. 
a a 


Hotel Pennsylvania Features Insurance 

The Pennsylvania Hotel is now shar 
ing with the Hotel Astor the privilege 
of being the meeting place oo” many 
insurance committees, especially in 
casualty insurance. The hotel prints 
a daily paper, called “The Pennsylvania 
Register,” and whenever’ insurance 
men meet there the reporter for “The 
Pennsylvania Register” prints a list of 
the names of all the insurance men 
who attend. A sample story is that in 








the issue of March 9, carrying the 
head “Burglary Insurance Is Discussed 
at Meeting,” and reading as follows: 
To discuss burglary insurance, and 
the various questions connected with 
it, a meeting of insurance men inter- 
ested in this line of work, met yest2r- 
day in the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Among those present were Mr. R. H. 
Towner, who presided at the meeting; 


Mr. F. S. Garson, Travelers Indemnity 
Co.; Mr. Charles H. Hall, Employees 
Liability; Mr. F. H. Parry, American 


Surety Company, and Mr. R, M. Algire, 
National Surety Company. 


Pennsylvania State Monopoly Talk 

There is a move on foot to promote 
a state monopoly of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in Pennsylvania. 
The bill, now in course of preparation, 
is said to be aimed in particular at a 
company, sponsored by Joseph R. 
Grundy, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association, says the 
“Insurance World.” ‘The Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association Casualty Co., 
of which Mr. Grundy is president, has 
made enormous strides in the acquis!- 
tion of compensation business in this 
state and is more or less of a thorn 
in the sides of advocates of the State 
Fund idea, It must be remembered, 
however, that for a number of years 
Mr. Grundy has been a power in legis- 
lative circles at Harrisburg, and, al- 
though Mr. Grundy is now in a 
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Philadelphia hospital suffering from 
injuries received in an automobile 
accident, he is still Mr. Grundy and will 
be around soon, able and fully capable 
of taking care of the interests he fos- 
ters. There is just a possibility that 
Mr. Grundy will not have as much in- 
fluence with the present Legislature as 
he has been able to wield in the past, 
nor possibly with the present adminis- 
tration. The fact, however, is not to 
be controverted that Mr. Grundy has 


influence—and of a most substantial 
variety. Mr. Grundy, the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, substan- 


tial business interests, and, last but not 
least, the old line stock casualty in- 
surance companies with their thou- 


sands of representatives scattered all 
over the state, are a unit in their de 
sire to perpetuate competitive work- 
men’s compensation insurance. We have 
seen sufficient of government manage: 
ment, and or, manipulation of private 
‘business interests. to wish for no more. 
All—private carriers and agents—are 
perfectly willing to compete with any 
State Fund that is placed on a self. 
sustaining basis. Monopolies, however, 
are to be abhorred. If the State Fund 
is by any chance the proper manner of 
handling workmen’s compensation, let 
it prove so over a period of years in the 
competitive field, and not in one mono 
polistic to such an extent as to stifle 
individual ambition and initiative. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F, W. LAWSON, General Manager 
The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 


is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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Over sixty years 


of public service 
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UNITED | 
HIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


—S 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institutica 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Moffatt on Acquisition Cost 


(Continued from page 29) 


Association, the major differences were 
yeconciled, the strenuous objections of 
the general agents overcome, and the 
yport submitted to, and unanimously 
gproved by the Commissioners Con- 
yntion. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tonal Association approved and sup- 
ported the work done by your Confer- 
ace Committee all through these hear- 

The Committee did this because 

believed that the welfare of the cas- 
wity business in America demanded 
jin order to produce the reforms that 
jis calculated to bring about. Re- 
fms in the elimination of bonuses 
md excesses flowing to a selected and 
peferred few which is always a dis- 
tubing factor. Reforms necessary be- 
quse of the rapid drifting toward 
chaos by reason of unjust and unethical 
practices. Reforms that were demand- 
ed by this fast growing business to pre- 
ynt it from attack by unfriendly legis- 
. lation and excessive reciprocal and 
mutual competition. 

Briefly the rules provide for three 
dasses of agents: general, regional 
ad local. The term “general agents” 
inludes also branch offices. These 
sll be maintained only under con- 
tacts which prescribe the bona fide 
sipervision of producers and the pay- 
nent of acquisition and field supervis- 
im cost in accordance with the rules. 
There is provision made for 202 gen- 
ql agents and branch offices through- 
ait the United States. That is to say, 
this is the maximum number that can 
be maintained by any one company, 
ad then only in accordance with the 
dstribution of this number by states 
a set forth in the schedule contained 
inthe report. To these may be paid, 
inaddition to primary acquisition cost, 
what is known as field supervision cost, 
riming from five to ten per cent above 
the commission paid local agents. 
not Provisions for Regional Agents 

: The report then provides for regional 


“< 








agents. There may be a total of 334 
for each company in the United States 
in accordance with the distribution of 
this number by states as set forth in 
the schedule contained in the report. 
To these may be paid what is known 
as a two and one-half per cent differ- 
ential over the sub-producers’ commis- 
sions, as a field supervision allowance. 
This is for a service to be rendered by 
them, less extensive than that of a 
general agent. 


In other words, the rules provide for 
the payment of three different amounts 
of commissions to three _ different 
classes of agents, predicated upon the 
service rendered—obviously a just and 
equitable arrangement. 


One of the principal factors inducing 
the Conference and Executive Commit- 
tees of the National Association to sup- 
port the report, is embraced in the reso- 
lution adopted by the company confer- 
ences and included in the report as 
follows: 

“The foregoing rules shall be re- 
ferred to the appropriate rate making 
organizations for readjustment of pre- 
mium rates to correspond with reduc- 
tion in cost effected thereby.” 


We would have you remember that 
your Conference Committee constantly 
had an eye single to the welfare of the 
great body of producing agents 
throughout the country, rather than to 
that class of agents acting in a super- 
visory capacity, or to those few agents 
who may have heretofore been the re- 
cipients of excess commissions, bon- 
uses, or preferential treatment. Ob- 
viously the report will not receive the 
approval of these few. But for the 
great body of agents it provides a grad- 
uated compensation in accordance with 
the character of service rendered. 

We believe that the report honestly 
and fairly administered will be of much 
benefit to the companies, the agents 
and the public. 








Contract Bond Talk | 











For the agent who specializes in the 
furnishing of Contract bonds, there is 
a large and lucrative field. Most 
agents are fully aware of the money- 
making opportunities which come to 
the more active and aggressive workers 
in this important branch of the bonding 
business. The desirability of develop- 
ing a larger volume of Contract bond 
premiums is almost too generally 
recognized to call for special emphasis. 
Agents who have given the line a fair 
trial are eager as a rule to extend the 
scope of their Contract bond activities, 
thereby increasing their influence and 
earnings. Even those agents who were 
formerly luke-warm at the mere sug- 
gestion of breaking into the Contract 
bond business are now taking construc- 
tive steps to make up for lost time, 
says the Aetna Life. 

“The demand for Contract bonds does 
not originate in any unusual or mys- 
terious way; neither is there any 
mystery in acquring a volume oa the 
business as most field men have 
learned by practical experience. The 
business always originates in certain 
well-defined channels, access to which 
is open to any wide-awake solicitor, 
says the company. 

“In order to keep posted on all con- 
struction and building projects that 
are likely to engage the attention of 
local contractors, agents should scan 
the horizon for possible leads well 
in advance of the actual construc- 
tion season, The time for that 
scanning process has already arrived 
and the live, fore-handed, Contract 
bond man is making the most of the 
present interval to establish friendly 
relations with responsible contractors 


whose business is desirable from an 
underwriting standpoint. These are 
the agents who will be in a position to 
build up a profitable volume of Con- 
tract bond business next spring when 
the construction season opens. Wide 
acquaintance and friendly interest inh 
their business always go a long way 
toward securing the privilege of 
furnishing bonds for contractors when 
they land their big contracts. 

“Don’t procrastinate! Begin the 
campaign at once! It is none too early 
for spring marks the opening of the 
contractors’ busy season. Preparations 
for these spring activities are already 
under way. The boards and commis 
sions having supervision of all public 
works are already apportioning their 
budgets for 1923 road building, paving, 


sewer and general construction pro 
grams.” 





INDEMNITY CLAUSES COMPILED 





Due to Many Changes in Clauses Best’s 
Compilation Will Bring Provisions 
to Date by Supplements 





Best’s compilation of disability and 
double indemnity clauses, which was 
published last November will have 
supplements issued from time to time 
during 1923 which will be sent to sub- 
scribers without additional charge. 
This is made necessary by the many 
changes made by the companies in the 
clauses used. 

The purpose of the book is to place 
in the hands of company officials, 
agency managers and soliciting agents 
accurate data concerning these Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity clauses 
which today are generally emphasized 
as selling arguments. 

Concerning the book the A, M. Best 
Co. says: “It is hoped that the accurate 
information as shown by the clauses 
themselves will operate to correct over 
enthusiasm which in some quarters 
has resulted in misrepresentation as 


to the essential features of life insur 


ance.” . 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


HIS year is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organi- 


zation of our Company. During the twenty-five years 


the Company has paid out in claim settlements over 


$75,000,000. 


Its resources at the present time are over 


$31,000,000. These facts abundantly indicate the Company’s 
strength and its ability to fulfill its obligations in the future. 
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‘Are 90 Days Old!” 





R. H. Ramey 


Secretary and Treasurer 


UR recent advertisement en- 
O titled ‘Colonel Button on the 
Credit Evil’ has aroused a 

lively discussion, pro and con, and 
has served to develop some inter- 


esting facts as to the methods of 
agencies. 


Here is one. It concerns the 
Ramey and Ashworth Agency, of 
Danville, Virginia. 


Wewish the insurance profession 
to take a good look at the faces of 
men who are able to make the re- 
markable statement appearing at 
the head of this page. This busi- 
ness efficiency applies to an 
agency of from fifteen to sixteen 
hundred accounts and is a record 


L. I. Ramey 
President 


J. B. Ramey 
Vice-President 


of which any concern in any line 
of business might well be proud. 


It means that these forceful 
young men have solved one of the 
most serious of all agency problems. 
Through prompt collections, they 
are able to reduce cancellations to 
a minimum, to avoid complications 
with dilatory customers, and to 
make their own remittances on the 
third of every month. 


Moreover, this policy increases 
the confidence of the insuring pub- 
lic. Property owners prefer to deal 
with business-like agents. 


There is nothing mysterious in 
the rapid advance of the Ramey 
and Ashworth Agency. 
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